THI  FOR  CAREEH^QIlU^ 


Makers  of  tomorrow  •  published  by  scholastic  mag  a 


Suit  Yourself! 

new  silhouettes 
new  fabrics 


First  Lesson  in  IVIakc-UD...C 


up! 


New  2-Minute  Magic  Surest,  fastest  way  to  help  keep  your  skin 
radiantly  clean  and  fresh  ...  free  from  problems  caused  by  inade¬ 
quate  cleansing.  This  deep-working  liquid  cleanser  removes  every 
trace  of  grime.  In  just  two  minutes  your  skin  has  that  extraordinary 
glowthat  comes  only  from  reallyclean  skin.  6  oz.$1.25  or10  oz.S2. 


/■H 


I  2 

i  MINUTE 
f  MAGIC 

4 


\ 


DOPgiMTCWAli 


Prefer  a  cream  cleanser?  Try  Salon  Cold  Cream... 
follow  with  refreshing  Medicated  Refining  Lotion. 


Dorotliv 


i-  < 
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J^ane  OWeetlieart  LyilCSt!  )Vhenhe,ive.syouaIaneSweethea^^ 

Know  you  ve  t»ot  nun  all  scwrcl  up.  Because  a  Lane 

Sweetheart  Chest  means  the  start  of  your  hi.s-and-hers  life  .  .  .  means  a  home  of  your  own  before  marriaire,  that  you  and 
your  love  can  share.  Go  ahead.  Spread  your  wings.  Take  over !  Plan,  shop,  collect . . .  blan-  # 
kets,  towels,  china,  cookbook,  lots  of  what  you  love !  There's  plenty  of  room  for  everything  I 

in  your  Lane.  Where  to  start?  Show  him  the  Lane  you're  dying  for  . . .  and  give  him  a  gentle  M.  A  ^  y 

hint.  Lane  has  more  than  l(X)  styles  and  finishes,  from  19.95.  .Send  lOc  for  Lane's  Diary  for  lirides  to  chests,  tables,  dining  room 
The  Lane  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  El ,  Altavista,  Va.  Made  in  Canada  by  hnechtet  Furn.,  Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ont.  and  bedroom  Jurniture. 
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Pretty  Bunny  Mennin)!  has  been  modelling  for  almost  three  years  and  appears  in  fashion  shows, 
fashion  magazines,  television  shows  and  commercials.  .\  Senior  and  a  science  major  at  Huntington 
Park  High  School,  Huntington  Park,  California,  Bunny  is  a  member  of  the  Scholarship  Society  and 
serves  her  school  as  Student  Body  Secretary. 


Tliis  lovely  model  shares  a  beaiitv  secret  that 

•  • 

can  improve  your  skin  the  natural  way 


ct.KAR  coMPLKxioN.  Modfl  Httiiiiy  Uptitiing  pxplaitis;  precious  beauty  elements  than  you  can  get  in  any  form  of  the 
'’(iirls  who  are  photographed  uttder  bright  lights  are  careful  freshest  whole  milk  or  ordinary  nonfat  milk, 

to  keep  theii  cotnplexions  stnooth  and  cleat.  Most  of  tts  know  m.imming?  If  you’re  a  weight-watcher  or  just  guarding  that 

ftotn  ex|)erience  that  good  nuttition  is  out  best  insurance  out/  figure,  go  ahead  and  enjoy  nonfat  Heatity  Beverage.  It's 

the  natural  icay  to  a  smooth,  clear  complexion,  pretty  teeth,  ^-aiories  (only  101  a  glass), 

shining  hair,  and  that  all-arotmd  sparkle  that  spells  charm. 

"My  secret?  It's  called  the  Beauty  Beverage.  1  make  double 
sure  1  get  my  nutrition-and  extra  ht'autv  protection,  too. The 
Beauty  Beverage  is  the  special  way  to  use  (larnation  Instant.” 

iiKACTY  HKVF.RAGK.  To  make  youf  Beatitv  Beverage  like  Bunny's 
you  sitnply  dissolve  Carnation  Instant  Xonfat  Dry  Milk  in  cold 
water  (directions  are  on  the  package).  This  gives  you  all  of 
milk’s  protein,  calcium  and  B-Vitamins.  But  here's  the  special 
|»art-//n’n  add  25  per  cent  more  of  these  same  Carnation 
"Magic  Crystals.”  This  way  you  get  25  jier  cent  more  of  these 


The  secret  of  extra  "Magic  Crystals” 

now  TO  MIX  YOl  R 

CARXATIOX  INSTANT  IlKALTY  HEVERACE 

For  one  cpiart : 

.\dd  'ii  Clip  more  "Magic  Crystals” 
over  the  [lackage  directions. 

Then  ilrink  4 glasses  every  day! 
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All  Together  Now! 

•  All  your  life  you’ll  be  working  with  other  people. 
family,  a  class  working  on  a  project,  and  people  working 
together  in  an  office  or  a  factory  are  all  partners  or  part  of  a 
team.  It’s  important  to  develop  your  own  abilities,  but  it’s 
just  as  important  to  lx;  able  to  combine  your  abilities  with 
those  of  others.  You’re  not  operating  alone— you’re  cooper¬ 
ating.  For  ideas  on  how  to  swing  into  this  frame  of  mind, 
just  turn  to  p.  10, 
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Member  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 


ON  OUR  COVER 

It's  the  latest  word  in  architecture!  New  York's  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  designed  by  the  late  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  houses  more  than  2,500  paintings  and  sculpture 
of  the  20th  century.  As  new  as  a  modern  painting  is  our 
model's  white  wool  flannel  braid-bound  suit,  treated  with 
Syl-Mer.  Her  lipstick  is  Formula  "77"  in  Real  Real  Red, 
by  Hozel  Bishop.  Her  cor  is  a  Volvo.  (See  page  41.) 


A  girl’s-eye  vien  of 
some  of  the  womlerful  new  products 


For  home  and  yon:  To  ix'ik  up  pan¬ 
try  shelves,  to  eover  w  astebaskets,  lamp 
bases,  hat  and  shoe  boxes,  the  decor¬ 
ator-designed  line  of  Marvalon  cover¬ 
ings  is  offered  in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  designs.  By  Kiinlx'ily-Clark  Corp. 
.  .  .  Life  Lite  Rechargeable  Flashlight, 
develoix'd  by  Gnlton  Industries,  Inc., 
gives  a  steady  light  for  months.  Simply 
separate  the  Life  Lite  and  plug  into  a 
wall  outlet  overnight  once  every  three 
months  to  recharge.  In  pink,  $5.93.  .  .  . 
Srw  ing  aids  needed  for  efficient  use  of 
your  sewing  machine  may  be  found  on 
the  Singer  Sew  ing  Shelf  in  department 
stores  and  variety  chain  stores.  Includ¬ 
ed  are  sewing  machine  needles,  bob¬ 
bins,  machine  oil,  seam  guide  set, 
zipper  cording  foot. 


Daisies  for  good  grooming 


For  beauty  and  you:  The  cologne 
and  soap  fraga’nees  in  Sweater  ’n  Skirt 
set  were  selected  by  a  panel  of  teen¬ 
agers.  Both  are  non-irritating  to  the 
skin.  By  Stanley  Products.  $1.49.  .  .  . 
Kvening  in  Paris  Dry  Skin  Bath  Oil  is 
$1.  .  .  .  Each  step  suggested  in  using 
Dorothy  Ciray’s  Medicated  Scrub  Set 
d(H‘s  an  important  job  to  help  clear 
i  p  blemishes.  There’s  a  soap  for  cleans¬ 
ing,  a  lotion  for  cooling  and  soothing, 
a  cream  to  promote  dr>  ing  and  healing 
blemishes.  $2.8.5.  .  .  .  Personalize  your 
bike,  eyeglass  case,  luggage,  purse, 
belt,  beach  bag,  or  locker  with  Name- 
sti.x.  Forty-eight  girls’  and  boys’  first 
names  are  available  (more  to  come)  in 
a  brilliant  golden  finish.  These  name¬ 
plates  are  self-sticking.  29c  in  siiper- 
markets,  variety,  stationery,  and  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


Chicken  for  eating  pleasure 


For  cook  and  you:  Chunks  of  ire^ll 
chicken  with  water  chestnuts  and 
sauteed  mushrooms  in  a  special  sauce 
make  Chicken  Sara  Lee  a  delicious 
dish.  Each  frozen  package,  79c.  .  .  . 
Cravy  Magic,  from  the  Betty  C'rocker 
Kitchens,  solves  the  problems  of  mak¬ 
ing  white  sauce  and  gravy  without 
lumps.  39c.  .  .  .  Hamilton  Beach  Light¬ 
weight  Mixer  features  all  controls  on 
top  of  the  open-end  handle  within 
thumb  reach.  In  white,  pink,  yellow, 
and  turriuoise.  $19.95.  .  .  .  Colden 
Chip  and  Dip  set  consists  of  two  P\  rex 
bowls,  a  smaller  one  mounted  above 
a  larger  one  on  a  brass-plated  holder. 
It  can  also  be  used  for  salad  and  dress¬ 
ing  or  for  serving  fruit  and  nuts.  By 
Corning  Class  Works.  $3.95  a  set. 


Named  for  you 
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Recipe  Roundup 


If  vou  have  a  reripo  lliat'!t  typiral  (>f 
llir  r(‘|ci<in  in  vthirh  yuii  liv<‘,  »encl  it  to 
“Kooipo  Koiiiidup"  Editor,  C.o-vtl,  S3 
^  est  42nd  Strt‘«“t,  N»’h  ^ Ork  36.  M.  ^ . 
Inriudt*  y«nir  recipe  >ouree — Mom’!* 
memf>ry,  a  rook  kook,  or  Mliate>er.  C.o-ed 
Hill  pay  81  for  every  r»“cipe  u>ed  in  this 
rcdiinin. 

Dinner  “New  England  style”  means 
dinner  in  a  pot— whether  the  dish 
ol  the  day  is  steaming  clam  chowder  or 
a  corned  beef  and  cabbage  boiled  din¬ 
ner.  Although  these  two  traditional 
dishes  have  been  altered  by  cooks  from 
New’  York  to  New’  .Mexico,  here’s  the 
way  New’  Englanders  cook  ’em. 

New  England  Clam  Chowder* 

This  hearty  licpiid  meal  originated  on 
Cape  ('od.  Some  say  it  was  served  by 
the  early  Pilgrims,  who  often  had  naught 


to  eat  but  “the  treasure  hid  in  the 
sands.”  Others  credit  a  Ereneh  colony 
which  settled  on  “The  Caijx',”  raised 
cows,  and  used  surplus  milk  with  native 
clams  to  prepare  a  stew’:  in  French  a 
“chaudiere”;  to  the  Yankees,  a  “chow¬ 
der.”  But  no  matter  w'hat  its  origin,  the 
taste  is  well  know  ii— it’s  delicious] 

3  do/.,  liirfcc  frc!*li  clam** 

2  cup**  rolfl  Hulcr 
Ik.  diced  >all  pork 
2  xliccd  incdiiiiii  onions 
2  iksp.  flour 

(adcry  suit.  suit,  pepper 
.3  cups  diced,  pared  potatoes 
.3  cups  scalded  milk 
I  tksp.  kiitter  (or  margarine) 

Steam  clams  from  sliells.  Snip  off  necks 
of  claiiLS;  ent  fine  with  scissors;  leave  soft 
parts  whole.  In  sani'epan,  place  clam  p;irts 
with  their  licpior;  add  water,  bring  to  lM)iI. 
Drain,  reserving  Ii<piid  and  clams.  In  large 
kettle,  sante  s.ilt  pork  until  golden.  .\dd 
onions,  c(H)k  until  tender;  stir  in  floor,  I* 
tsp.  celery  salt,  'i  tsp.  i^cppcr,  2  tsp.  salt, 
clam  liipiid,  atul  pot.itoes.  (a)vcr,  c(M)k 
until  pot.it<H’s  are  tender  (about  8  min.). 
.Add  milk,  clams,  114  tsp.  salt,  butter.  .Makes 
eight  big  Isiwls  of  sonp.  Most  New  Eng¬ 
land  cooks  ladle  chowder  over  crackers. 

New  England  Boiled  Dinner 

.Another  favorite  New  England  all-in- 
one-pot  meal  is  the  boiled  dinner,  served 


weekly  by  Colonial  hou.scwives,  who 
made  it  with  lean  corned  Ireef  and  cab¬ 
bage,  together  w  ith  whatever  vegetables 
they  found  in  the  storage  bin. 

Here’s  the  recipe  that  Donna  Rich  of 
Durham,  New  Hampshire,  uses  for  New 
England  lM)iled  dinner.  It’s  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  one  her  grandmother  u.sed. 
Donna,  our  first  contributor  to  this  col¬ 
umn,  receives  $1.00  for  her  recipe. 

2  l«i  .3  Ik.  ciiriicd  kriskcl  of  keef 

3  parsnip!*,  peeled,  <|uarlered  lenglkwitie 
.3  carrot!*,  peeled,  quartered  lengthHise 

2  wkile  turnips,  peeled  anil  sliced 

I  small  green  cakkage,  rut  in  wedges 

3  medium-si/ed  «inions,  peeled 
6  potaltM’s.  peeled 

6  keets,  peeled 

Wipe  Ix’cf  w  ith  a  damp  cloth,  put  l)ecf 
into  heavy  kettle,  cover  with  cold  water, 
and  bring  to  l)oil.  Skim  fat  off  lop  of  water, 
ctiver  kettle,  and  simmer  until  meat  is  ten¬ 
der  (alH)nt  4  hours).  E«)rty  minutes  In-fore 
meat  is  brown,  add  parsnips,  carrots,  tur¬ 
nips,  onions,  potatiK’s.  C(H>k  In-ets  in  .sepa¬ 
rate  water.  Put  cabbage  wedges  in  pot  8 
to  12  minutes  Ix’fore  meal  is  rione.  C(K)k 
loosely  covered  until  cabbage  is  tender. 
Remove  meat  from  kettle  and  arrange  on  a 
platter  with  the  vegetables  (drained)  around 
it.  Serves  six. 


“Recitw  from  Gtunl  llt>u.sekec})inf'  Cook 
Book,  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1955. 


In  Just  15  Days  You  Will  See  How  Wonderfully 


Ice”  Helps  Improve  Touchy  Skins 
That  Break  Out* 


-without  costly  facials,  '‘lights* 
hormone  creams  or  any  other 
complicated  skin  treatments 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Sfiecial)  —  Skin  sci¬ 
entists  have  now  develofied  an  invisible 
pharmaceutical  ice  —  Ice -O- Derm  — 
that  promises  miraculous  new -looking 
complexions.  Ice-O-Derm  actually 
gives  timetable  results  of  changes  you 
can  see.  Ice-O-Derm  replaces  present 
ordinary  methods.  Fortified  by  profx;r 

nutrition,  good  _ 

circulation  and 
facial  cleanliness, 
it  will  give  you 
|X)sitive  results —  . 

timetable  results 

or  your  money  t  "  --  .  “C 

returned.  *  ^  ^ —  *  ,  -,  r  V 


Here  is  Your  15-Day 
Complexion  Timetable 

Ist  .5  «lay!* :  Ingredient  number  orw 
helps  free  pores  of  blackheads,  pasty 
fat  and  impurities  not  removed  by 
soap  and  water— helps  prevent  pimple 
infection  froni  spreading.  Result: 
Clearer,  fresher  skin  ! 

2n<l  .5  flays:  Ingrtnlient  number  two 
holds  moisture  in,  shields  it  from  sun. 
winds,  stean^heat  that  dry  out  and 
wrinkle  skin.  Result:  Softer,  moistcr 
skin  ! 

.3rfl  .5  flays:  Ingredient  number tfirce 
stimulates  and  improves  skin  circula¬ 
tion,  tightens  pores  and  hf’lps  build  up 
resistance  against  surface  infection. 
Result :  Firmer,  healthier  looking  skin! 


♦  Due  to  over-  I  ' 

active  oil  glands  piu»  •»« 

■  n  skin.  gT  DRUG  &  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


^1960  Shulton,  Inc.,  Pharmacwtical  Oiv..  Chttofi.  N.  J. 
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Tailored  simplicity  in  a  printed 
shirt  with  long  sleeves.  Tapered 
slacks  are  white  duck.  Thread 
bandana  cloth  triangle  through 
belt  loops  for  a  change  of  pace. 
Slacks  #9362;  60<^.  Waist  25-32. 
Shirt  #9831;  60^.  Misses  10-18. 


Summertime,  and  the  livin'  will 
be  easy  in  a  popover  sleeveless 
shirt  and  matching  Jamaica  shorts 
of  red-white-black  bandana  print. 
Pattern  #9771;  75^.  Misses  10-18. 


V 


ew- a -  Bandana  ISel 


'V/  OU’LL  sail  through  suminor  with  nary  a  “what-to-wt*ar”  worry 
in  this  6-pifce  wardrobe  of  firecracker  red  bandana  print  aiul 
chalky  white  duck!  Just  scramble  up  the  pieces,  and  presto  —  von 
have  a  casual  date  dress,  a  3-piece  play  suit,  and  eight  other  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  and  fancy  free  outfits  at  your  finger  tips.  Best  of 
all,  each  piece  is  simple-to-sew!  The  red  bandana  print  is  by  Peter 
Pan;  the  white  duck  by  .\vondale.  Both  are  of  1(X)  per  cent  cotton; 
about  98  cents  a  vard  at  fine  department  stores  everywhere. 


Backbone  of  your  bandana  set  is 
a  wrap-around  reversible  skirt; 
white  duck  on  one  side,  bandana 
print  on  the  other.  No  hemming 
worries  here!  Bind  skirt  edges 
with  white  or  black  inch-wide 
cotton  bias  tape.  Pattern  #9842. 
Waist  sizes  22-28.  Price,  60^. 


A  "little  girl"  kerchief  that  will  double 
as  a  belt!  Cut  an  abbreviated 
triangle  of  bandana  cloth;  hem  edges. 


All  pattarnt  by  Vogu* 


V  Ciiiest-of-Honor 


Planninff  and  Markctitifi  CoinniUtcc.  These  Kills  draw  up 
tlie  sliopping  lists,  in  aeeordanc-e  with  the  planned  menu, 
and  do  the  marketing  with  a  sharp  eye  on  the  elass  hudget. 

Oven  Overseers.  This  eommittee  prep.ues  and  eooks  the 
fiiod,  with  the  help  of  draftees  from  other  committees  who 
iviay  be  free  to  lend  a  hand  when  it’s  needed. 

Decoratiiiff  Committee.  These  girls  beautify  the  room  for 
the  occasion,  making  posters  and  decorations,  selecting  and 
arranging  a  lovely  centerpiece  for  the  table. 

Servino  Sqtuid.  This  committee  is  in  charge  of  setting  the 
table  (or  tables)  correctly  and  serving  efficiently,  so  there 
are  no  long,  hungry  waits  between  courses. 

Entertainment  Committee.  These  girls  plan  and  produce 
a  program  of  after-dinner  entertainment  and  act  as  hostesses, 
introducing  guests  and  making  them  comfortable. 

The  Heroines!  Xot  glamorous,  perhaps,  hut  necessary,  is 
the  job  of  cleaning  up  after  the  party’s  over,  doin^  Mie 
dishes,  wiping  the  table,  sweeping  the  floo^jmjJ^iW)\i'!  '\ 


HERE’S  a  plan  for  a  delightful  parly  with  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  feature.  You  see,  there  are  twelve  guests  of 
honor  instead  of  the  traditional  one  or  two,  and  they  all 
have  something  in  common.  A  hint?  At  least  one  of  the 
guests  is  very  closely  related  to  yon! 

If  you  haven’t  guessed,  it’s  a  Dinner-for-Dad  party,  to 
be  given  by  you  and  your  home  ee  classmates  in  honor  of 
the  most  important  men  in  your  lives.  In  a  way,  it’s  in  honor 
of  you,  too,  for  you’re  going  to  impress  Dad  with  a  side  of 
you  he  may  not  know— your  prowess  as  planner,  cook,  and 
hostess. 

It  starts  this  way.  The  entire  class  votes  on  a  convenient 
evening  for  the  party,  then  each  member  delivers  her  invita¬ 
tion  in  person.  .Make  clear  that  the  dinner  will  be  held  in 
your  home  ec  dining  room  or  kitchen  and  give  Dad  the  cor¬ 
rect  room  number.  You  wouldn’t  want  him  to  get  lost  in 
the  locker  room! 

Before  the  party,  provide  him  with  a  tag  that  reads:  /  am 
Marjory  Millers  father.  (Of  course,  your  name  is  the  one  to 
write  in.)  The  tag  is  to  be  pinned  or  tied  to  Dad’s  lapel  as 
an  easy,  informal  means  of  identification  and  introduction. 
This  party,  hy  the  way,  provides  a  fine  chance  for  fathers  to 
get  to  know  each  other,  since  they’re  usually  away  from 
home  during  the  day  and  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
meet,  as  mothers  do. 

Since  this  is  a  class  project,  every  girl  will  want  to  have 
an  active  share  in  its  success.  You’ll  find  that  committee 
assignments  are  the  best  way  to  use  everybody’s  skill  and 
talents.  .At  least  a  week  before  the  party,  at  a  group  meet¬ 
ing,  decide  w'ho  will  serve  on  the  following  committees. 
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*('ream  «f  K^r) 


me 


\ 


I 


s(»  tasty  and  nourishing,  but  WfL-ansf  thex'iT  pU-ntiinl  at  this 
fiine  of  year  and  a  good  buy. 

Hot  coffee,  lots  of  it,  winds  up  the  meal  in  company  with 
Lemonade  (.'hiffon  Pie,  the  likes  of  which  most  unlucky 
men  have  rarely  tasted.  Though  it  looks  and  tastes  like 
something  from  the  oven  of  a  Waldorf-Astoria  pastry  chef, 
it's  not  at  all  hard  to  make,  nor  is  it  hard  to  eat!  By  the  way, 
be  sure  to  bake  at  least  one  pie  more  than  the  actual  quan¬ 
tity  needed.  (Well  tell  you  why  a  little  later.) 

The  home  ec  lab  can  be  beautiful— and  it  will  be.  if  the 
Decorating  Committee  uses  imagination  and  the  flowers  and 
gieens  of  the  season.  It  wendd  be  interesting  aiul  attractive, 
in  addition,  to  decorate  the  walls  with  a  series  of  posters 
based  on  Co-cd’.s  “Crook’s  Tour”  features,  showing  huKls 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  would  jirovide  a  picture 
I  gallery  for  your  guests  to  enjoy  before  dinner. 

/  «  A  gr.icefnl  centerpiece  of  flowers  and  leaves  will  add 

/  /bolor  and  femininity  to  the  entire  room,  as  well  as  to  the 
I  I  /  tajrlo,  this  should  be  a  fairly  low  arrangement  (so  the  diners 
I  don’t  ^(I'e  to  crane  to  see  who’s  sitting  opposite),  but  it 
I  /  .  .shmikl  be  full  and  generous. 

,  V  .  ^  ^ 

/ '  -  ^  ^  »  Fun  witl't  iFehher 

l\  /VWfiTt'iV^rrC'^H^seated  ;il'?5v*^able,  just  before  dinner  is 


/V^tfiTt-iy^rrC-^H^seated  ;il'?5v*did)le,  just  before  dinner  is 
scryetTr  e  jK-h  unil”|»^  ^cr  father  what  his  honest 

we^^tOlv  fec^MTO^Mer  invifationj,,^Don’l'^)c  sur- 


*  Bilked  Burk  Cdiops 


*  Baked  PututoeH 


.^|>|de  RiiigM 
ng  Beaii8 


Coffee 


After  dinner,  have  another  go-round  and  ask  each  guest 
what  his  opinion  is  now.  You  11  be  hearing  (piite  a  different 
story,  no  doubt!  .Yiul  that  brings  us  to  the  extra  pie.  The 
father  who  gives  the  most  interesting  opinion  gets  to  take 
the  pie  home,  compliments  of  the  home  ec  class!  (This 
vote  should  be  taken  by  secret  ballot.) 

When  the  guests  have  left  the  table,  arrange  the  chairs 
ill  a  row  or  two,  inviting  the  fathers  to  be  seated  for  a  per¬ 
formance.  .Yll  the  girls  now  become  actresses  in  a  short 
scries  of  charades  demonstrating  the  accomplishments  of 
the  class  in  home  ec— sewing,  home  nursing,  child  care, 
grooming,  and  the  various  aspects  of  home  management. 
One  of  the  girls,  acting  as  narrator,  says  a  few  words  about 
each  charade,  explaining  what  it  represents  and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  all  girls  who  hope  to  1h'  capable  homemakers  in 
the  future. 

Von’ll  find  few  sounds  so  pleasant  as  the  vigorous  applause 
of  a  dozen  dads  who  are  proud  of  their  darling— and  accom¬ 
plished-daughters! 
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RcdpcA  |cr  Ij  PtlX  life 


ACream  of  Celery  Consomme 


rann  (lO*,^  n*.)  c«ni- 
rream  of  cfh-ry 

M>up 

ram*  •«.)  r<ni- 

<l4‘iinr(l  ronMinimr 


4  »ou|>  rails  Haler 
4  soup  rails  milk 
!i  to  nip  rlioppnl 
rlii^es 

(>rulr<l  I’ariiu-saii  rlierse 


In  saiici-p.iii,  hli-nci  soups,  water,  iiiui  milk  until  snuHith; 
hlfiul  in  chives.  Heat,  hut  do  not  Ixiil.  I’onr  into  eiips  or 
inn}»s;  top  eaeli  serving  with  elieese.  Makes  24  servings. 

Co-ed 


ABoked  Pork  Chops  with  Sauteed  Apple  Rings 
*1  riip  sliorleiiiiiK  I  cup  uairr 

24  pork  rliops,  1-inrh  lliirk  4  Isp.  salt 
2  nips  slirni  onions  I  Isp.  pepper 

For  Ciise  in  jirepar.ition,  use  h  reeipi'  in  eaeli  of  4  skillets. 
In  ovenproof  skillets,  melt  shortening;  hrown  chops  on  both 
sides.  Add  onions  and  eixik  until  onions  are  tench'r.  .\dd 
water;  sprinkle  with  s.dt  and  pepper.  Ca)Vc-r;  hake  in  moil- 
er.ite  oven  (  -jot)"  F. )  45  miiintes.  fteinoM-  cover;  eontimic 
baking  15  miiuites.  Serve  with  apple  rings.  Makes  24 
servings. 

Toed 

^Sauteed  Apple  Rings 

16  tart  apples  I'j  nip  inrilnl  liuller  or 

fo  nip  sugar  inargarine 

(aire  apples;  cot  into  ):-inche.s  slices.  Saute  in  butter  until 
lightly  browiuil,  alxxit  5  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  sugar. 

e.i  nl 


'^Baked  White  Potatoes 

Scrub  and  dry  medium  or  large  while  pot.it(K's.  Hid) 
c;ich  with  s.dad  oil.  .\rrange  on  b, iking  sheets  or  osen  rack. 
Hake  at  4.50°  F.,  45  to  00  minutes  or  until  tender  when 
testetl  with  fork. 

en  I-. I 

*Herb  Buttered  Green  Beans 

Heat  six  No.  2  c.ms  green  beans  to  boiling.  Hemove  from 
heat,  ilrain.  .\dil  S  cup  meltr'd  biitti'r  or  lu.irgarine,  1  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice  ami  1  tcMspooii  drieil  rosemary,  tarr.igon, 
basil,  or  savory.  Toss  together.  Makes  24  servings. 

I'o-cil 

^Lemonade  Chiffon  Pie 


1  envelope  uiinaxored 
gelaliiii* 

1-2  cup  cold  water 
‘n  Isp.  salt 
4  eggs,  separated 


I  ran  (6  o/..)  fro/.eii  ron- 
renlraled  lemonade 

1 2  cup  sugar 

1 3  cup  heavy  cream, 
wliippeil 

I  9-iiieli  baked  pie  shell 

Sprinkle  gidatine  on  colil  water  in  top  of  double  boiler 
to  soften.  .\dd  s;dt  and  egg  yolks;  mix  well.  I’lace  over 
boiling  water  ami  cook,  stirring  eoiistaiitly,  until  mixture 
thickens  slightly  and  gekitine  dissobes  (about  3  to  5  min¬ 
utes).  Hemove  from  heat;  stir  in  undiluted  comcntr.ited 
lemon.ule.  Chill  until  mixture  mounds  slightb'  w  hen  dropped 
from  a  spoon.  Beat  egg  whites  until  still,  but  not  dry. 
C!r;idually  atltl  sugar  ami  beat  until  virx  stiff.  I'old  in  gel.i- 
tine  mixture;  fold  in  wliipp»‘d  cream.  I  urn  into  baki  tl  pie 
shell;  chill  until  firm.  If  desired,  garnish  with  ;idditionaI 
whipped  cream  ;uul  pieces  of  imir.ischiiio  cherry. 

Yield:  1  9-inch  pie.  Serves  0.  Bake  4  pies  for  24  servings. 


A  Good  Cup  of  Coffee 

Start  with  a  thoroughly  cle;m  collee  m.iker.  Use  fresh 
coffee  ami  frr-shly  tiniwn  cold  water.  Bi'st  ri'siilts  .ire  ob- 
t.iined  by  using  one  Staml.ird  Coffee  Me.i.siire  of  colfi-e  (or 
2  level  measuring  t.iblespoons )  to  e;ich  6  ounc  es  of  water. 
U.se  full  cap;icity  of  the  coffee  m.iki'r.  I'or  uniform  results, 
consistent  timing  is  import;int.  Coffee-  should  m-ver  be  boiled. 
It  should  be  served  ;is  soon  as  possible  after  brewing. 


Merry  Mixes 

Succc-ssful  restaurateurs  and  hostesses  alike  develop  time- 
tested  recipes  called  “specialties  of  the  house.”  Here’s  one 
for  your  party;  In  a  .school  room,  place  one  dozen  daughters 
and  one  dozen  dads.  Mix  well.  Add  four  time-tested  games. 
Garnish  with  music  and  laughter.  Makes  24  generous  serv¬ 
ings  of  fun! 

DAI)  N’  DAUCHTEH  DRAW.  Ask  e;ieh  father-d.mghter 
team  to  sit  in  chairs,  hack  to  hack.  Give  each  dad  a  paper, 
pencil,  and  something  that  can  he  used  ;is  a  drawing  board, 
(b've  each  chiughter  a  small  object  (without  letting  her  father 
see  it)  such  as  a  salt  shaker,  thimble,  pair  of  scissors,  or  an 
egg  beater.  To  her  dad,  each  daughter  must  describe  her 
object  in  terms  of  shape,  size,  lines,  weight,  etc.,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  her  directions,  each  dad  draws  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
visible  (to  him)  object  as  best  he  can. 

Teams  should  sign  their  pictures  and  place  them  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  .\sk  your  teacher  to  judge  the  entries.  The  team 
that  turns  out  a  picture  most  closely  re.sembling  its  model 
w  ins. 

HOME  EC:  SPEGIAL.  Here’s  a  game  of  “Twenty  Que.s- 
tioiis  ’  especially  adapted  to  a  honu-  ec  party.  .\sk  one  of  the 
dads  to  think  of  a  specific  item  of  food  or  wearing  apparel, 
and  to  aunonnee  whether  his  item  is  aiiiiiKil.  ic^ctahle,  or 
tniiicKtl.  Subjects  might  be  ham,  wool,  or  herring  for  animal; 
eotfon,  carrots,  or  linen  for  vegetable;  gold,  silver,  or  dia¬ 
monds  for  mineral. 

Other  d.ids  and  daughters  have  20  fpiestions  in  which  to 
guess  the  subject.  .MI  (juestions  must  be  asked  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  answered  by  a  simple  “Yes’  or  “No.”  The 
g.une  can  be  continued  as  long  as  time  permits,  with  a  new 
player  choosing  the  subject  for  each  round. 

PE.XTTER  POSERS,  .\rr.nigc  on  ;i  table  a  dozen  or  more 
pl.itcs,  on  each  of  which  is  an  object  that  suggests  the  title 
or  Krics  of  a  song.  For  e.x.unple:  a  knife  for  Mack  the  Kiiifc, 
a  doll  for  Prettii  lial)ti  or  /Ir/bi/  Fare,  a  toy  anchor  for  Auehors 
Atceif’h.  Be  sure  to  choo.se  objects  th.it  suggest  songs  which 
\ our  dads  w  ill  know.  Give  c.ich  player  a  pencil  and  paper,  and 
number  e.ich  plate.  .\sk  e.ich  guest  to  write  on  his  paper  the 
number  of  each  |)l.ite  and  the  .song  or  Kric  illustrated  by 
what  is  ou  the  plate.  The  winner  is  the  person  who  gues.se.s 
all,  or  the  greatest  number,  of  titles  or  Krics  correcfly. 

I).\I)S’  DILE.MM.A.  (nve  vour  f.ithers  a  chance  to  “open 
up"  by  asking  e.ich  to  recall  an  amusing  or  emb.irrassiug 
moment  in  his  |)ast.  The  subject  could  be  “The  lunniest  thing 
mv  tlaughter  ever  .s.iid  (or  did)"’;  or  “Mv  most  cmb.irrassing 
moment  in  school  (or  on  a  ilati-).”  This  is  ;i  good  game  to 
pl.iv  after  the  party  has  been  going  on  for  a  while,  so  th.it 
evervone  is  rel.ixed  and  reaily  to  talk  easily. 

SWTNGIN’  SONGS.  .M.ike  sure  your  party  is  victorieux 
(la-de-dah  for  successful!)  by  closing  the  evening  with  a 
song  fesl.  In  a  group  of  24.  at  least  one  person  will  probably 
be  .ible  to  play  a  guitar  or  accordion.  Be  sure  to  ask  this 
talented  .soul  to  bring  his  (or  her)  instrument  to  the  party. 
.Suggest  songs  that  evervone  prob.iblv  knows,  like  I've  Been 
Workinp,  on  the  Railroad,  Yon  :\re  Mij  Sunshine,  or  Home 
on  the  Raiif’c.  M.i>be  there  11  be  a  d.ids’  chorus  of  Goodnif^ht 
Ladies. 
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Suit  l^oiu’seir 


Fifth  hi  a  Series 
on  Better  Buymanship 

JEAN  loved  to  shop.  She  hoarded  her  baby-sitting  and  al¬ 
lowance  money  for  months,  then  went  shopping  and 
bought  whatever  struck  her  fancy.  On  a  whirlwind  spree  in 
November,  Jean  spotted  a  bulky  wool  tweed  suit,  with  a 
fur  collar,  hanging  on  a  “Half-Price”  rack.  She  admired  the 
extreme  styling  and  the  low  price  and  announced  tri¬ 
umphantly,  “I’ll  take  iti” 

The  next  Saturday  night,  Jean  decided  that  her  new  suit 
would  be  perfect  for  a  dinner  date.  But  after  putting  it  on, 
she  discovered  that  she  resembled  a  “blimp”  with  the  bulky 
wool  and  fur  under  her  winter  c-oat,  and  it  was»already  too 
late  in  the  season  to  wear  the  suit  alone.  She  wore  the  suit 
anyway— and  felt  uncomfortable  all  evening.  That  night, 
she  put  the  suit  in  the  back  of  her  closet.  In  the  spring,  she 
found  that  the  suit  looked  too  wintry.  By  fall,  its  extreme 
styling  was  out  of  date,  jean’s  shopping  “bargain”  had  be¬ 
come  jean’s  shopping  blunder! 

Co-ed's  Check  List 

With  some  “better  buyinaeship”  know-how,  jean  could 
have  avoided  her  dream-to-disaster  suit  shopping  experi¬ 
ence.  Here’s  Co-cd’s  Check  List  for  the  girl  who  truly  wants 
to  suit  herself. 

•  Price  Check.  Before  heading  for  the  stores,  decide  with 
your  mother’s  help  the  most  you  can  spend  for  your  suit. 
Pass  this  information  on  to  the  salesperson  to  avoid  the 
needless  embarrassment  of  digging  up  excuses  about  poor 
suit  fit— when  the  real  trouble  is  poor  price  fit. 

Before  you  choose  a  suit  that’s  on  sale,  ask  yourself  if 
you  would  buy  it  at  the  regular  price.  If  the  answer  is 
“No,”  better  forget  it. 

•  Style  Check.  If  this  is  to  be  your  only  suit,  your  best 
buy  is  probably  a  basic  suit— one  with  classic  tailoring  (slit 
or  no  ptK'kets,  3  to  6  buttons,  no  belt)  in  a  solid-colored, 
flat-napped,  light-weight  fabric.  You  can  use  accessories, 
scarfs,  and  jewelry  to  dress  it  up  or  down  for  each  oc¬ 
casion. 

Here’s  a  jacket  tip:  Be  sure  it  doesn’t  end  where  you’re 
broadest! 

•  Color  and  Fabric  Check.  Special  spring  shades  this 
year  are  honey-beige,  oatmeal,  creamy  white,  delicious 


Two  basics  you'll  find  aplenty  while  shopping  are  the 
checked  suit  with  demi-fitted  jacket  and  slim  skirt, 

(in  rayon-cotton  blend  by  Handmacher  Vogel,  $30)  and 
the  braid-bound  blazer  suit  of  flannel,  Syl-Mer  treated 
for  soil  resistance,  $27.  For  details,  see  Page  41. 

sherbets,  and  the  ever-popular,  slimming  navy  blue.  This 
>ear,  many  fabrics  have  been  specially  treated  to  resist 
stains,  soil,  and  rain.  Some  can  even  be  laundered. 

•  Workmanship  Check.  .Make  sure  that  you’re  getting 
the  most  for  your  suit  dollar  by  examining  workmanship  de¬ 
tails.  Turn  the  suit  inside  out.  The  cuff  and  skirt  hems,  as 
well  as  the  seams,  should  have  a  generous  extra  material 
allowance  for  alterations.  The  lining  should  lie  sewed  in 
without  bulges.  Stitching  or  binding  around  buttonholes 
should  be  finished  smoothly. 

Eor  a  suit  with  a  lady-like  look,  you’ll  want  to  check  to 
see  that  collar  and  pleats  are  pressed  very  flat.  Check  for 
jacket  interfacing  by  making  sure  the  jacket  front  springs 
back  into  place  when  Ix'nt.  If  the  fabric  is  striped  or  plaid, 
i  xamine  seams,  pcK-kets,  sleeves,  and  collar  to  be  sure  that 
the  pattern  is  matched. 

Mirror  Magic 

•  Fi///ng  Check.  Once  you’ve  selected  a  few  suits  you 
really  like,  head  for  the  fitting  rcHim.  Did  you  remember  to 
wear  (or  bring)  a  panty  girdle,  nylons,  and  heels?  Natu¬ 
rally! 

Try  on  a  suit,  and  take  a  thorouf’h  look  at  yourself  in  a 
three-way  mirror.  Button  the  jacket  and  move  your  arms  to 
be  sure  you’ve  plenty  of  armhole  room,  that  sleeves  hit  the 
knob  on  your  wrist  when  your  arm  is  bent,  that  the  jacket 
back  fits  smoothly.  Walk  around,  bentl  over,  and  sit  down. 
How  does  the  suit  “feel”?  Is  the  jacket  snug,  but  not  t(K) 
tight?  Cian  you  walk  and  sit  easily  in  the  skirt? 

Now  stand  back  from  the  mirror  and  examine  the  over¬ 
all  effect.  Do  you  see  a  smooth,  clean  line  uncluttered  by 
fussy  detail?  Is  the  style  not  only  fashionable,  but  flatter¬ 
ing  to  you?  Most  important,  diK'S  what  you  see  make  you 
happy?  If  the  answer  to  all  these  cpiestions  is  “Yes,”  you’ve 
made  a  good  choic'C. 
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By  MAIIRKK.N  DAI.Y 


Love  was  something  her  parents  couldn  7  understand 
...or  was  it  Ann  who  didn  t  really  understand? 


1  N  HEK  heart  Anii  knew  the>'  had  talked  about  it.  St)ine 
•  time  that  morning  when  she  was  picking  tiu*  dahlias  tor 
tlie  dining-room  table,  they  must  have  discussed  the  whole 
attair.  Maybe  Mother  and  Marcia  had  just  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject  when  she’d  come  in.  Marcia  was  out  of  the  family  now 
since  she’d  married  Dave  but  she  woulil  have  listened,  not 
wanting  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  as  .Mother  said, 
“Marcia,  we’ve  got  to  do  something  about  .\nu  and  John.” 

That  w  as  w  hat  her  mother  was  thinking,  .\nn  knew,  as  she 
went  about  the  simple,  automatic  work  of  a  Sunday. 

It  was  Sunday  everywhere  in  the  house.  In  the  (juiet, 
neat  bedrooms  with  the  white  gloves  and  prayerbooks  from 
morning  church  still  tossed  on  the  In'ilspreads,  in  tlu-  living 
room  where  her  father  and  Dave  watched  the  T\  set,  their 
smoke  blending  into  the  hazy  October  sunshine.  Hut  the 
peace  was  as  false  as  the  casualuess  between  her  mother 
and  hcr.self  that  morning. 

They  were  in  the  kitchen.  .Ann’s  sister  .Marc  ia  w  as  pcnchc-d 
on  the  c‘dgc  of  the  table  and  Nfrs.  .Anderson,  a  pretty,  plnmp, 
gray-haired  woman,  was  working  with  leisurely  competence, 
timing  herself  to  the  pace  of  the  meat  loaf  in  tlu‘  oven  and 
the  football  broadcast  in  the  living  room.  DiuniTtime  and 
the  last  referee’s  whistle  would  coincide  exactly. 

For  .Ann  there  was  .something  hateful  about  all  this.  .As 
if  nothing  had  hai)penc‘d.  It  was  wrong  for  her  parents  to 
allow  Marcia  to  grow  up  and  fall  in  love  and  then  pretend 
everything  was  different  when  the  .same  thing  h.ippened  to 
■Ann.  Even  though  Marcia  was  24  to  her  17  years,  both— she 
felt  strongly— had  the  right  to  their  own  lives. 

She  coidd  imagine  her  mother’s  voice:  “Thc'v  wcae  out 
until  after  thrc'c  this  morning,  Marcia.  It  was  just  an  ordi¬ 
nary  date,  not  a  dance  or  party  night.  .And  you  know  the 
l.ist  movie  is  out  by  12  .  .  .” 

W  ith  the  chime  of  the  kitclu-n  clock,  .Ann  rc-ali/c-d  guiltily 
that  John  hadn’t  phonc*cl  all  day— and  it  was  already  so  late. 
That  meant  that  there  was  trouble  at  his  house,  too.  In  small 
towns,  pc'ople  talked.  His  mother  and  father  lK)th  knew 
that  hc'  hadn’t  dated  another  girl  for  the  last  six  months, 
that  last  night,  too,  he  had  bee  n  with  her.  Evem  at  IS,  he 
was  still  a  little  afraid  of  his  parents. 

It  was  this  that  fillc'cl  .Ann  with  such  bitter  rage.  It  was 
their  own  bnsinc'ss.  From  the  very  beginning,  almost  from 
the  first  date,  she  and  |ohn  had  known  this  was  rc*al.  MaylM’ 
that  was  why  thc'y’cl  Ih'cii  so  secretive  about  so  m.my  things. 
I'or  instance,  she’d  told  John  that  it  would  ]irobably  be  a 
good  idea  if  he  didn’t  call  her  at  home  too  oftc-n,  just  so  her 
parents  wouldn’t  gc-t  any  ideas.  It  was  something  she  had 
said  without  thinking,  not  cpiite  realizing  why  she  said  it. 

The  .Ander.sons  always  kne-vv  when  .Ann  had  a  big  date— 
the  nights  John  took  her  to  dances  at  the-  junior  collc-ge 
where  hc‘  was  studying  engiiu‘c*ring.  Hut  thew  didn’t  know 
.d)out  the  dozens  of  other  time's— the  nights  Ann  went  to  the 
public  library  to  do  extra  .school  rc-poits,  the  visits  to  girl 
friencl.s’  hou.sc's,  always  with  John  to  drive  her  home,  le  tting 
lier  out  of  the  car  half  a  bloc'k  from  her  house*.  Even  when 
John  had  asked  her  to  wear  his  class  ring,  .Ann  dc'cided  to 


fti’priiited  by  permission  of  the  author. 


wear  it  on  a  little  chain  around  her  neck  and  her  parents 
never  noticed  it,  or  didn’t  seem  to. 

They  had  always  In-en  nice  to  Johnnie;  but  under  their 
easy,  make-yourself-at-home  courtesy,  Ann  felt  she  sensc'd 
a  coolness— “You’re  welcome,  but  you  are  no  different  from 
any  other  boy.’’  With  elaborate  care,  .Ann  had  matched  their 
casuaincss.  That  way  there  had  been  no  real  need  to  tell 
anyone  anything  at  all.  No  need,  at  least,  until  last  night. 

She  and  Johnnie  had  gone  to  the  movie,  sitting  with  the 
junior-college  crowd  in  the  first  lew  rows  of  the  balcemy. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  movie  itself  to  put  them  into 
the  mcMiel  they  had  slipped  into.  It  was  about  a  .self-sac¬ 
rificing  governess  who  had  neglected  her  own  love  life  to 
care  for  other  people’s  children  and  the  balcony  comedians 
had  l)een  at  their  funniest  in  the  sob-sister  scenes.  .Ann  and 
John  had  held  hands  and  couldn’t  stop  themselves  from 
laughing  in  all  the  wrong  places.  Later  they’d  gone  to  a 
hangout  near  .school  for  a  cheeseburger  and  a  milk  shake. 
Wordlessly  they  had  agreed  not  to  ask  anyone  to  share  their 
booth.  .More  and  more  it  was  like  that  lately.  .All  the  fel¬ 
lows  and  girls  .seemetl  to  realize  they  wanted  to  be  alone. 
On  every  date,  no  matter  how  much  fun  they  hatl,  what 
really  counted— more  and  more— was  the  time  aft«TVvard,  the 
time  they  could  spend  alone  before  going  lunne. 

Last  night,  when  John  turned  his  car  out  toward  Willow 
Hoad,  they  had  both  mt'ant  it  to  bt*  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  “few  minutes  before  we  go  home”  parking.  There, 
at  least,  was  some  privacy,  a  chance  to  be  alone  with  each 
other,  aiul  .Ann  had  felt  the  old,  tight  feeling  of  e.xcitement  in 
lu'r  throat  as  the  car  wheels  ernnehed  to  a  stop  in  the  night 
silence. 

Hut  |ohnnie  had  switched  on  the  radio  .ind  then  slid  down 
till  his  head  rested  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  holding  her 
hand  lightly  and  saving  nothing  at  all.  lie  was  like  this 
often  lately— more  serious,  mor«'  reserved.  For  iwer  five 
months  now  thev  had  gone  steady,  but  neither  had  men¬ 
tioned  Ijeing  in  love  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  Tin-  words  had 
Im'cii  difficult  to  .say  and  much  more  significant  than  just 
I'xchanging  class  rings. 

Once  they  had  Ix'en  said,  there  seemed  no  stopping  the 
rush  of  feeling  that  followed.  It  was  overwhelmingly  new 
and  strong  and  Ann  felt  insistently,  often  on  the  verge  of 
ti'ars,  that  she  had  a  r/g/it  to  be  this  way.  Sometimes  when 
sh<*  d.inced  with  John  or  vvlu'ii  sla-  answered  with  a  ealm. 
impersonal  “M’ell.  ’by  now.”  wlu'ii  he  whispered,  “I  love 
you."  over  the  phone,  .Aim  secretiv’  dared  anyone  to  (juestion 
her,  to  sugg('st  that  slu*  was  too  young  to  le<‘I  this  wav. 

Last  night,  after  long  minutes  of  silence,  with  the  music 
wispy  in  the  background,  johnnie  had  turned  to  her  to  say, 
“.Ann,  this  is  important.  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  you  aiul  I  ought  to  get  marrit'd  right 
away.”  Then,  for  nearly  an  hour  after  that,  they  sat  close, 
whispering  Jiver  the  newness  of  th<'  idea. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  like  a  game.  Each  vvi*rd  siMiken 
turned  the  bare  idea  into  a  positive  plan.  Heassuringly.  they 
began  answering  (*ach  other’s  (piestions  Ix'fore  they  were 
asked.  A  small  plaee  to  live  was  easy.  Even  in  a  town 
(Contimted  on  /n/ffr  3  i) 
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For  the  face  that’s  broad  in  the  temples  and  narrow  at 
the  jaw,  try  glasses  that  are  broad  at  the  nose  piece  and 
move  out  to  a  sharp  angle  at  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes. 

Whether  or  not  you  wear  glasses,  there  are  some  other 
cosmetic  hints  that  will  enhance  your  eyes.  The  natural 
frames  for  your  eyes— your  eyebrows  and  eyelashes— should 
be  given  attention,  too. 

If  your  eyebrows  are  bushy  and  irregular,  keep  them  well 
brushed.  You  can  also  do  a  little  tweezing,  if  you  like.  Keep 
the  space  over  the  nose  clear  of  hair.  Remove  hairs  along 
the  lower  edges  of  the  brows.  After  tweezing,  apply  witch 
hazel  to  the  plucked  areas. 

For  lashes  that  are  dry  or  fine  and  thin,  apply  petroleum 
jelly  each  night.  As  a  make-up  aid,  petroleum  jelly  will 
also  give  the  eye  areas  a  vivacious  look.  Apply  lightly  to 
lids  and  lashes.  For  special  occasions,  senior  girls  may  like 
to  use  mascara  discreetly  on  the  upper  lashes. 


“OlIK  MAS  a  million-dollar  smile!”  From  time  to 
hear  someone  described  this  u  ay,  don’t  you? 
you  think  how  lucky  she  is,  to  have  such  an  expensive  look. 
Rut  this  is  the  time,  during  your  teen  years,  to  get  that 
million  dollars  worth  of  “smile  insurance.”  Clear,  bright 
eyes  and  well-cared-for  teeth  will  give  it  to  you. 

With  just  a  minimum  of  eye  care,  you’ll  have  a  maximum 
of  t've  beauty  and  eye  comfort.  Here’s  the  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  it: 

Cet  sufficient  sleep.  This  helps  to  build  the  eyes’  resist- 
anee  to  fatigue  and  irritation. 

Eat  a  well-balanced  diet.  Proper  eating  is  essential  to 
o\er-all  good  health,  on  which  eye  health  depends. 

Avoid  glare.  VNdien  reading,  be  sure  that  the  light  is 
direeted  on  your  work,  not  into  your  eyes.  On  the  other 
hand,  don’t  study  by  the  tiny  light  of  a  small  desk  lamp 
in  an  otherwise  totally  dark  rcnrin.  Over-all  illumination 
is  best. 

Shield  your  eyes  against  sunlight  with  sun  glasses.  Re¬ 
move  them  at  sundown  and  do  not  use  them  at  night  or 
to  watch  television. 

When  a  speck  of  dust  or  some  other  foreign  element 
gets  into  one  of  your  eyes  and  you  cannot  remove  it  by 
ordinary  means  (such  as  using  eye  drops  to  flush  it  out), 
get  medical  help  promptly. 

At  least  once  a  year,  have  your  eyes  checked.  Headaches 
are  often  a  symptom  of  eyestrain.  You  may  need  to  wear 
glasses. 

If  you  do  wear  glasses,  try  to  choose  becoming  frames. 
Here  is  a  simple  guide: 

For  the  long  and  narrow  face,  glasses  with  a  straight-top 
frame,  which  cut  across  the  temples,  minimize  length. 

For  the  square  face— with  a  high,  broad  forehead  and 
heavy  jaw  line— glasses  with  a  top  frame  that’s  slightly 
rounded  aiul  with  a  bottom  frame  that  comes  to  an  angular 
point  are  attractive. 


AAlillioii- 
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If  your  teeth  are  to  give  you  that  million-dollar  look, 
the\  must  have  your  thouglitful  attention  every  day.  Three 
things  are  absolutely  necessary  to  dental  health:  1.  what 
you  eat,  2.  how  and  when  you  brush  your  teeth,  and  3. 
periodic  visits  (twice  a  year,  preferably)  to  your  dentist. 

The  foods  important  to  general  good  health  are  also 
necessary  to  build  and  maintain  the  health  of  teeth  and 
gums.  At  this  time,  when  your  teeth  are  still  developing, 
calcium  is  essential  for  building  well-formed  teeth  with 
strong  enamel,  as  well  as  other  bones  in  the  body. 

To  help  keep  the  mouth  clean  and  to  provide  the  muscles 
used  for  chewing  with  the  exercise  they  need,  eat  plenty 
of  fresh  fruits  and  raw  vegetables.  Be  careful  about  sweet 
foods  and  sugars.  VVben  allowed  to  remain  on  the  teeth, 
they  are  quickly  converted  to  acids  which  cause  decay. 

l^se  a  t(M)thbrush  regularly  three  times  a  day,  immediately 
after  eating,  if  possible,  to  remove  sticky  food  residues 
from  tbe  teeth.  If  you  cannot  brush  right  after  eating,  rinse 
your  mouth  thoroughly  with  plain  water  instead. 

Brushing  not  only  removes  food  particles  from  teeth  and 
glims,  but  it  stimulates  circulation  in  tbe  gums,  improves 


the  appearance  of  teeth  by  polishing  them,  and  leaves  the 
mouth  feeling  clean. 

This  is  the  right  way  to  brush  your  teeth: 

Place  a  small  amount  of  tooth  paste  on  a  toothbrush 
that  has  firm  bristles.  Brush  down  on  the  upper  teeth,  up 
on  the  lower  ones.  Brush  biting  surfaces  back  and  forth. 
Be  .sure  to  brush  all  tooth  surfaces— those  next  to  the 
tongue  as  well  as  those  next  to  the  cheek.  Brush  at  least 
eight  times  in  each  place.  Begin  at  the  gum  line,  pointing 
the  bristles  towards  the  gums.  Sweep  the  bristles  over 
the  gums  and  teeth  in  the  direction  of  the  biting  surfaces. 
Finally,  rinse  the  month  thoroughly  with  water. 

If  your  teeth  are  crooked  (the  term  used  by  dentists  is 
‘'malocclusion,”  meaning  any  deviation  in  normal  tooth 
position  and  bite),  this  can  affect  your  speech,  interfere 
with  proper  chewing,  and  spoil  appearance.  See  your  dentist 
and  let  him  decide  whether  corrective  work  may  be  needed. 

For  the  smile  that  registers  a  wealth  of  goo<l  health  and 
good  looks,  take  time  now  to  cater  to  your  eyes  and  teeth. 
Remember,  they’re  in  service  for  you  for  the  rest  of  your 
life! 


CHAKM 
1  COURSK 

L  (> 


Faithful  dental  care  will  make 
your  teeth  the  assets  that 
nature  meant  they  should  be. 


I>€>llar  Smile 
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easy -cure,  easy -wear 


bound  in  braid  and 


buttoned  in  brass 


Go  casual  in  a  classic  shirt  that 
features  a  gay  scarf  mecfallion 
print  on  a  background  of  checks, 
long  sleeves,  and  a  buttan-down 
collar.  Ship  'n  Shore.  $4. 


A  new  fashion  feeling  about  your  shoulders: 
braid-bound  collar,  topping  a  pencil-slim 
Alamac  cotton  knit  boucle  dress.  Wide  belt 
completes  neat  look.  By  Haymaker.  $23. 


A  set  of  matched  floral  accessories  gives 
you  an  airy  look  that's  perfect  for  spring. 
Contour  belt  with  boked-enomel  flowers,  by 
Elegant,  $3.  "Flirt"  gloves  by  Wear-Right, 
$4.  Jewelry  by  Coro  Teens,  $1  each. 


V- 


\ 


Special  dress  for  special 
dates!  A  knit  sheath  of 
Zefran  with  white  binding 
and  brass  buttons,  double 
breasted  in  front.  About 
$30.  By  Clothes  for  You. 


Separates  with  flair  for  fun  and  style.  There's  a  pleated- 
to-last  skirt  and  easy-to-wear  jacket,  buttoned  in  brass, 
with  new  bracelet-length  sleeves.  Both  in  "Velgado," 
Acrilan  and  rayon.  By  Mr.  Mort.  Jacket,  $20.  Skirt,  $15. 


Slim-line  separates  that  travel 
together  beautifully,  of  alpaca 
textured  cotton  knit  by  Alamac. 
Blazer  has  matching  braid  trim, 
patch  pockets,  brassy  buttons. 
By  Phil  Rose,  outfit  about  $26. 


/in  (mnce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pouml  of  cure  ,  .  . 


^\NE  of  the  saddest  things  about  an  accident  is  that 
it  need  never  have  hapiiened.  A  little  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  care  would  probably  have  prevented  the  mis¬ 
hap.  And  where  do  you  suppose  most  accidents  take 
j)lace?  bight  at  homel 

Let’s  take  a  tour  of  the  house  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  prevent  the  stumbles  and  tumbles,  the  bruises  and 
burns,  the  cuts  and  scratches,  and  the  more  serious 
eflects  of  accidents  in  tlie  home. 

hirst,  the  kitchen,  one  of  the  most  delightful  (and 
iia/.aiduus)  of  all  the  family  rooms: 

•  In  using  a  knife,  chouse  the  proijer  one  for  the  job. 
Cut  awatj  from  yourself.  Store  knives  in  drawers 
or  on  wall  racks,  with  handles  toward  you  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  young  children.  Wash  and  dry 
knives  separately,  one  by  one,  keeping  the  sharp 
edge  away  from  your  hand. 

•  Use  a  revolving  can  oi)ener  rather  than  the  sharp- 
pointed  pry  tyi>e.  Select  a  grater  with  drilled, 
rather  than  punched,  holes.  Wear  washable  work 
gloves  when  using  or  washing  a  grater. 

•  Cooking  pots  should  be  well-balanced,  to  stand 
without  tipping.  Handles  should  be  firmly  attached 
and  made  of  materials  that  don’t  get  too  hot. 
Chippe-d,  cracked,  or  rusty  pots  should  be  thrown 
out.  They’re  dangerous. 

•  When  cooking,  keep  pot  handles  turned  in,  so 
so  they  don  t  catch  on  elbows  or  sleeves,  spilling 
their  scalding  contents  on  the  floor,  or,  worse,  on 
.someone. 

•  Watch  the  deep  fat  fryer  to  keep  it  from  boiling 
over.  If  grease  or  fat  should  catch  fire,  smother  it 
at  once  with  a  metal  cover  or  pour  lots  of  salt  or 
baking  powder  over  the  flames.  Never  use  water; 
it  spreads  fire. 

•  Keep  a  small  fire  extinguisher  handy,  not  tucked 
away  wliere  you  have  to  hunt  for  it.  And  have  a 
l)urn  ointment  or  petroleum  jelly  within  easy  reach. 

Now'  let’s  check  the  bathroom,  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  invisible  dangers  that  may  be  about: 

•  Look  at  the  underside  of  the  bath  mat  to  make 
sure  it  has  a  non-skid  finish.  Ihis  is  most  important 
on  a  floor  that  gets  wet  and  slippery  so  often. 

•  Check  the  medicine  chest  to  make  certain  it  con¬ 
tains  basic  first  aid  supplies.  But  on  no  account. 


should  the  medicine  chest  ever  contain  any  poisons 
or  dangerous  drugs.  These  should  be  kept  in  a 
separate  locked  box  or  cabinet. 

Now,  what  about  the  rest  of  the  house?  Go  through, 
room  by  room,  checking  these  safety  points: 

•  All  carpeting  should  lie  flat.  Worn  carpeting 
should  be  mended  or  replaced,  for  it  invites 
stubbed  ten's  and  falls. 

•  Doors  and  drawers  should  be  kept  shut,  so  there’s 
no  danger  of  walking  into  them. 

•  All  areas,  particularly  hallways  and  staircases, 
should  be  brightly  lit  and  unimpeded  by  trip-traps 
like  toys,  sjiorts  eepiipinent,  bremms,  etc. 

•  Electric  wires  should  be  in  perfect  condition. 
Frayed  cords  and  exiwsed  wires  are  an  invitation 
to  fire,  shock  and  burns. 

•  Oily  cleaning  and  dusting  rags  are  fire  hazards, 
and  should  be  stored  in  a  fire-proof  container  with 
a  lid. 

•  Spills  slunild  be  w  iix'd  up  at  once  to  prevent  skid¬ 
ding  and  falling.  Be  especially  careful  in  kitchen 
and  bath. 

Taking  sensible  precautions  will  lower  the  family 
accident  rate  considerably,  but  it’s  good  to  know  what 
to  do  in  case  something  dcx.‘s  hapix'n. 

Minor  cuts  should  lx  thoroughly  washed  with  .soap 
and  a  clean  cloth,  rinsed  w  ith  running  water  and  cov¬ 
ered  w  ith  a  sterile  gauze  pad  or  bandage.  Deep  cuts  are 
treated  differently.  Put  a  clean  gauze  pad  over  the  cut 
and  press  down  over  the  point  of  bleeding  with  your 
hand  to  control  the  flow'.  Call  the  d(xtor  at  once. 

Minor  burns  are  covered  w  ith  a  paste  of  baking  soda 
and  water  to  keep  the  air  off  and  relieve  the  pain.  For 
severe  burns,  keep  the  patient  warm  and  lying  down. 
Call  the  doctor.  For  burns  covering  a  large  area,  lose 
no  time.  Take  the  patient  to  the  nearest  hospital  and 
notify  your  doctor. 

It  is  most  important  to  have  a  list  of  emergency  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  tacked  to  the  wall  near  the  phone  or 
upix'rinost  in  a  convenient  drawer.  The  phone  numbers 
should  include:  doctor,  hospital,  fire  and  police  depart¬ 
ments,  gas  and  electric  companies  for  repair  ser\  ice, 
plumber,  driiggist,  taxi,  amlmlance,  Datl’s  place  of 
business  and  a  neighbor’s  house. 
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Wrong-or  Right? 


Bv  GAY  HFAD 


n<i 

.  Wily  didn’t  he  kiss  me? 

What’s  wrong  with  me?  . . 

In  the  “old,  ohl,  old”  movie.  The  Kissinfi  Bandit, 
the  lovely  heroine  ( Kathryn  Grayson )  sings  this  sad 
lament  to  her  mirrored  reflection.  She’s  just  been 
robbed  by  the  Kissing  Bandit  (Frank  Sinatra)  and 
wonders  why  he  didn’t  kiss  her. 

.\s  the  story  ends,  we  learn  that  there’s  absolutely 
no//u»ig  wrong  with  her.  It’s  just  that  romance  comes 
sooner  to  some  than  to  others. 

Dear  C'.aij  Head, 

/’»!  veiij  popular  tiith  my  classmates  and  friends,  hut 
still  none  of  the  hoys  ask  me  for  dates.  I  worry  about 
this  a  lot.  Should  I? 

Dina 

Let’s  start  by  counting  your  blessings— because  \ou’ve 
plent\  ot  them!  You  are  a  popular  girl.  You  get  along 
well  with  the  bos  s  and  girls  you  know.  Without  reali/ing 
it,  you’ve  probably  become  the  envy  of  some  girls  who 
aren’t  so  lucky  as  you. 

.Naturally,  you’d  like  to  add  a  few  dates  to  \()ur  stack 
of  blessings,  and  you  can,  although  it  might  take  you  a 
little  time  to  get  started.  Unfortunately,  boys  often  d.ite 
girls  who  are  already  dating.  These  girls  seem  to  say,  “I 
enjoy  going  out.  A  date  with  me  might  be  fun.”  But 
these  girls  are  not  in  a  closed  club. 

To  get  your  bearings,  examine  the  dating  situation  in 
your  town.  Does  dating  center  around  parties  and 
dances?  Do  boys  meet  girls  at  the  loeal  hangout  and 
walk  them  home  more  often  than  they  phone  ahead  to 
arrange  for  dates?  The  girls  you  know  may  pave  the 
way  for  you  to  meet  the  boys  you  want  to  know,  .\tteiul 
the  Friday  night  dances  with  your  girl  friends,  give  a 
party,  ask  a  frieiul  who’s  dating  to  arrange  a  dale  for 
you  some  time.  You’re  not  abnormal  just  because  yonr 
date  book  isn’t  filled.  But  don’t  let  the  boys  think  you’re 
uninterested  in  filling  it! 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

Tm  not  had-lookinfi  and  I  sometimes  f^et  tehistles  from 
hoys.  I  just  ifiiiore  them  and  keep  go/ng  heeause  I  (hm't 
helieve  in  flirtinp,.  As  a  result,  I  find  myself  leithoul 
dates.  Is  it  heeause  I  .seetn  stuck-up? 

Gail 

It’s  hard  to  know  what’s  really  behind  a  whistle.  The 
point  may  simply  be  to  make  a  pretty  girl  blush.  Still, 
you’re  right  in  not  encouraging  a  whistler. 

There’s  really  nothing  you  can  do  about  whistles  ex¬ 
cept  to  keep  walking  (with  no.se  lowered,  please),  but 
you  can  do  .something  about  the  cold  shoulder.  Find 
other  opportunities  to  get  to  know  the  boys  you  go  to 
school  with.  Be  a  joiner.  Try  talking  to  boys  before 
classes  start  and  after  they  fini.sh.  A  comment  about 


what  you’re  currently  studying  will  do  for  an  opener. 
Look  for  the  mixed  y  oung  people’s  groups  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  church,  and  school,  .\ttend  “stag”  dances  w  ith 
yonr  friends.  .Ynd  when  you  meet  boys  you  do  know  on 
the  street  or  at  schcMrl,  smile  and  offer  a  warm  “Hello.” 
They  'll  .soon  realize  you’re  not  stuck-up  if  you  adopt  a 
friendly  attitude. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I'm  mrt  popular  with  hoys.  I  made  a  had  reputation 
for  myself  last  year  hy  heinp,  sloppy  and  not  nice  to 
know.  This  year  I  f^ot  off  to  a  fresh  start.  I  try  to  look 
neat  and  clean,  and  dress  nicely,  hut  it's  not  working. 

Bridget 

Bepulations,  like  .stray  kitten.s,  are  ea.sy  to  get  but 
h.irrl  to  get  rid  of.  You  feed  a  stray  kitten  onee,  and  he 
stays  around  for  a  long  time.  In  the  same  way,  if  you 
let  down  yonr  moral  standards  even  for  a  while,  the 
boy  s  expect  more  of  the  same  behavior. 

Don’t  be  discouraged  becatise  your  attempts  to  change 
didn’t  bring  the  boys  flocking  immediately.  You’re  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  right  traek.  Just  as  you’d  have  to  stick  to 
a  diet  for  a  long  lime  to  lose  weight,  your  Ix'havior  must 
be  proper  eonsistcntly  if  you  want  to  overcome  a  bad 
reputation.  But  when  the  “trial  period”  is  finally  over, 
you’ll  find  that  it  was  well  worth  your  efforts. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

How  can  I  he  popular  with  my  friends?  I'm  not  very 
pretty,  and  Tm  shy.  I  don’t  kmne  how  to  talk  uith  the 
other  (iirls.  Please  help  me. 

Laurie 

Yon  mav  not  realize  it,  Laurie,  but  you’ve  already 
solved  part  of  your  problem.  You’ve  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  instead  of  just  bemoaning  your  lot. 

Start  a  “campaign  for  friendship”  now.  First,  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  your  appearance  presentable.  If 
you’n*  shining  clean  and  well-groomed,  you  won’t  have 
to  worry  constantly  about  how  you  look.  (See  Co-ed’s 
(Miarm  Course.) 

Next,  try  to  develop  at  least  one  strong  interest.  Do 
you  like  to  sing?  Perhaps  you  might  join  the  .school’s 
(dee  (dub.  Prefer  sport.s?  join  one  of  the  girls’  teams. 
Choose  a  grouji  activity  that  interests  you,  and  you’ll 
soon  find  friends. 

Try  to  forget  yourself  by  directing  yonr  attention  onN 
sid^  instead  of  inside.  Be-  interested  in  what  the  others 
are  doing  and  talking  about.  Next  lime  you’re  near  a 
group  of  chattering  girls  you  know,  join  them  with  a 
friendly  “Hello.”  if  you’re  not  familiar  with  the  subject 
under  discussion,  just  listen  and  learn.  If  you  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  add  your  comments  to  the  discussion. 
Let  the  girls  see  that  you’re  awake  and  interested  in 
what’s  going  on.  That’s  the  secret  to  gaining  friendships. 
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On  Your  Toes 

It’s  the  last  dance. 

We’ve  come  to  the  last  dance  .  .  . 

You  cl(xse  your  eyes— aiicl  you’re  floating  on  “Cloticl 
Nine”  as  your  date  sings,  “  .  .  .  and  save  me  the  first 
danc'C  in  your  dreams  tonight.” 

When  the  music  stops,  you’ll  be  good  old  Sarah 
Brown  in  the  high  school  g\m  again,  hut  that’s  not  im¬ 
portant.  You  and  vour  special  date  have  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  evening.  .\nd  why?  Because  in  addition  to  tising  the 
scrub  brush,  hair  brush,  and  clothes  brush,  you’ve 
brushed  up  your  dance  etirpiefte,  too! 

Pre-Dance  Steps 

Invitations.  If  a  boy  invites  you  to  a  dance,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  say  “Yes!  ”  and  make  sure  you  know  what 
sort  of  a  dance  it  will  be,  and  when  he’ll  call  for  you. 

If  the  dance  is  to  be  a  girl-asks-boy  affair,  you  may 
either  telephone  the  boy  of  your  choice  or  ask  him  in 
person.  Either  way,  you  should  be  prepared  to  foot  the 
bill— tickets,  transportation,  and  all.  If  he  offers  to 
“treat,”  you  may  accept.  But  if  he  doesn’t,  it’s  your 
party— and  your  pocketbook! 

What  to  Wear.  Dance  labels  like  “formal”  and  “semi- 
formal”  indicate  what  boys  should  wear.  For  either 
kind  of  dance,  you’ll  don  a  formal  gown.  Take  your 
pick  of  full-length,  ballerina,  or  street-length.  Don’t 
worrv  if  you  haven’t  a  special  evening  wrap.  You’ll  be 
right  “in  step”  wearing  your  best  spring  coat  or  topper. 
Long  evening  gloves,  worn  indoors,  are  too  sophisti¬ 
cated  for  most  teen-agers,  and  the  outdoor  kind  are 
meant  to  be  worn  outside  onhj.  Shorty  gloves,  in  white 
or  a  pastel,  will  be  just  perfect  for  you.  And  girls,  if 
you  would  be  loved  by  your  dates,  carry  your  feminine 
paraphernalia  in  an  evening  bag.  .\o  boy  likes  to  have 
bulging  pockets  because  of  his  date’s  “beauty  fixin’s.” 

Flotcers  for  Milady.  In  .some  communities,  boys  send 
flowers;  in  others,  they  don’t.  If  your  date  calls  to  ask 
the  color  of  your  prom  gown,  it’s  a  pretty  sure  thirig 
that  he’s  going  to  buy  you  flowers.  Don’t  play  coy. 
Simply  tell  him  your  dress  is  red.  or  green,  or  white 
without  any  “Why’s”  or  “You  really  don’t  have  to’s.”  If 
he  asks  outright  what  kind  of  flowt-rs  you’d  like,  make 
a  suggestion  that  gives  him  some  leeway  in  both  cost 
and  selection- from  a  white  gardenia  up. 


Prom  liotind.  It’s  perfectly  natural  to  assume  that 
your  date  will  make  ear  or  taxi  arrangements  to  take 
you  to  the  dance.  But  if  he  doc'sn’t,  don’t  act  upset. 
Long  dres.ses  have  been  seen  on  buses  Ixdore! 

\\  hen  you  arrive  at  the  prom,  your  first  stop  is  at  the 
cloak  room,  where  you  leave  your  wraps.  (Keep  valu¬ 
ables  with  you,  though.)  Next  cxrmes  a  trip  to  the 
Lowlier  Boom,  where  you  give  your  appearance  a  final 
going  over— i/mek/i/,  please,  so  your  date  won’t  Ire  left 
stranded  at  the  door. 

The  Heceiviiif’  Line.  Don’t  let  that  seemingly  for¬ 
midable  line  of  teachers  and  school  committeemen  at 
the  door  worry  you.  This  isn’t  like  running  the  gaunt¬ 
let,  vou  know!  The  method  is  simple.  You  go  first;  your 
date  follows.  Usually  there  is  someone  a  few  steps  ahead 
of  the  line  who  a.sks  your  name  and  introiluces  you  to 
the  first  chaperon  in  the  line.  He  (or  she)  will  shake 
your  hand  and  .say,  “How  do  you  do?”  This  chaperon 
shoidd,  in  turn,  introduce  you  to  the  next  person  in  the 
line.  If  he  doesn’t,  you  sh.ike  hands  and  give  your  name 
again.  .\nd  .so  on,  down  the  line. 

Shall  We  Dance? 

L.xchan<iinfi  Dances.  Proms  may  bi‘  progr.un  dances 
(each  girl  has  a  formal  program  with  a  ilancing  partni'r 
listcil  lor  each  dance),  exchange  danc-es  (the  girl  dances 
with  her  date  except  for  either  pl.inned  or  impromptu 
e.xchanges  with  other  couples),  or  cut-in  danci's  (a  girl 
starts  dancing  with  her  date  but  there’s  a  stag  line  to 
provide  eut-iirs).  .\t  any  prom,  vou  should  ilanee  the 
first,  beforc-anil  after-intermission,  and  last  d.mces  with 
your  date. 

Your  escort  is  responsible  for  .seeing  th.it  you’re  never 
lelt  stranded  during  the  evening.  If  he  invitcil  you,  he’ll 
probably  be  able  to  arrange  things  so  you’ll  have  a 
variety  of  partners.  If  vou  did  the  asking,  and  he’s  a 
str.inger  in  town,  you  may  arrange  with  several  girl 
friends  (in  advance  or  at  the  prom)  to  e.xchange. 

llefusinp,  a  loanee.  .\t  school  dances,  it’s  usually  less 
enibarra.ssing  to  dance  with  a  boy  th.in  to  refuse  (unless 
he’s  extremely  objectionable).  You  can  politely  excuse 
yourself  after  one  numln'r. 

Refreshments.  How  to  have  some?  Wait  for  your 
(kite,  and  either  acfompany  him  to  the  serving  table, 
or,  if  you’d  rather  not  brave  the  crowd,  let  him  get  the 
goodies  for  you. 

And  Those  Roohoos!  .\eciilents  do  happen,  even  at 
the  most  formal  affairs.  If  someone  tears  your  gown  or 
pours  puneh  down  your  b;ick,  don’t  raise  the  roof!  Your 
date  will  admire  you  if  you  smile  and  Ijcar  it. 
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MHS.  BENSON  has  left.  You’re  alone  with  her  children 
and  a  list  of  things  she  wants  done:  Feed  the  children 
.  .  .  give  them  a  hath  .  .  .  early  to  bed. 

“Don’t  worry,’’  you  told  her  optimistically.  “I’ll  take 
care  of  everything.’’  But  now  you  find  to  your  horror  and 
humiliation  that  you  cannot  fulfill  your  employer’s  requests. 

You  learn  that  a  small  child  can  have  a  large  will.  Peggy 
balks  at  ciaeal;  joanie  wants  ice  cream,  not  spinach.  Neither 
will  play  (jnietly;  one  is  noisily  moving  furniture,  the  other 
is  climbing  walls.  First  they  refuse  to  bathe,  then  they 
refuse  to  g(‘t  out  of  the  tub.  And  you  can’t  drag  them  from 
T\’  to  bed.  By  the  time  >011  have  them  bedded  down,  you 
decide  it’s  just  not  worth  the  fight— and  you  mentally  kiss 
your  Saturday  earnings  good-bye. 

But  hefori'  you  hand  in  your  resignation,  here’s  a  secret 
for  yon!  Yon  can  help  a  child  do  almost  anything  you 
w.ml,  if  >011  just  m.ike  it  fun. 


zines  and  pasting  them  on  the  wall  with  Scotch  tape;  doing 
jig-saw  puzzles,  drawing  with  cra\on  or  pencil;  or  even 
singing  to  or  with  them. 

Bath  Time 

You  can  lure  any  child  into  the  bathtub  by  taking  some 
household  article  generally  not  for  bathroom  use  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  bath  toy  of  it.  Just  think  of  the  fun  of  a  coffee  pot 
in  the  tub!  It’s  a  boat,  it  pours,  it’s  a  lighthouse— it  comes 
.ipart!  (Only  make  sure  there  are  no  sharp  edges  on  your 
improvised  toys.)  Spoons,  plastic  tumblers,  and  even  a  train 
or  car  that  won’t  rust  will  make  play  lime  of  bath  time.  As 
for  getting  the  little  lady  out  of  the  tid),  you  might,  if  she’s 
at  the  vanity  age  (and  in  girls  that’s  from  2  up!)  offer  her 
a  drop  (no  more!)  of  Mom’s  cologne  when  she’s  dry. 
Or  drape  the  towel  around  her,  and  lend  her  your  ch.irm 
bracelet  so  she  thinks  she’s  the  height  of  fashion. 


Meal  Time 


Bed  Time 


When  you  want  to  tuck  your  charges  in  for  the  night, 
you  might  cheerfully  suggest  a  little  story-book  session. 
Let  Peggy  choose  the  book  she  wants  and  take  it  with  her 
into  bed.  She’ll  be  there  before  she  knows  it,  because  her 
little  mind  can  concentrate  on  only  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  she’s  thinking  of  reading  now,  not  sleeping.  Read  slowly 
and  soothingly  and  then  matter-of-factly  close  the  book 
and  sa\%  “Now  we’ll  bave  some  warm  milk  and  go  to 
sleep.”  When  you’ve  put  out  the  lights,  go  out  of  the  room. 
If  Peggy  should  call  you,  you  might  return  about  5  minutes 
later  to  assure  her  you’re  still  in  the  house  and  she’s  not 
abandoned.  In  any  case,  always  check  after  “your”  children 
are  asleep  as  to  whether  they’re  well  covered  and  not  in 
a  draft. 

Sound  easy?  It  is.  And,  best  of  all,  if  you  make  it  fun 
for  the  little  ones,  it’ll  be  fun  for  you! 


Make  It 
FUN 

(itfl  a  ffiHul  inniffiiialiini? 
It  "iniys  nfj"' 
in  hah  y-sittliif' 


I'or  inst.nice,  instead  of  plunking  a  bowl  of  cereal  or 
si>in.i(  h  down  in  front  of  the  little  ones,  you  might  suggest 
pla\  fully  to  them  that  they  help  you  prepare  the  food. 
T  hey  l(»\c  to  mix  .md  mash,  to  stir  and  slop,  and  what  if 
you  get  the  kitchen  counter  a  little  messy?  But,  of  course, 
check  with  Pegg\’s  mother  first.  Possibly,  though  not  prob- 
.d)ly,  she  II  object  to  Peggy’s  homemaking. 


Play  Time 

You’ll  never  keep  kids  from  running  around,  and  you 
shouldn’t  really  try  to  bottle  up  all  that  natural  steam. 
But  you  have  to  m.ike  quiet  times  enticing  enough  so 
that  chiltlren  stay  (piiet  rather  than  bored.  There  never 
was  a  child  born  who  would  just  sit  still  as  an  adult  does 
—remember  that.  A  child  must  be  doing  something.  So 
if  you  want  to  keep  Peg  and  |oan  from  getting  too  tired, 
have  some  (juiet  activities  on  tap,  such  as  reading  to  them; 
cutting  out  paper  dolls  or  just  pretty 
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By  MARY  E.  M  IT 

Ol’RE  1  like  girls.  But  if  I  was  going  steady,  it  would  be 
*■  ^  with  someone  like  Marilyn  Norris,  somebody  popular 
and  good-looking,  not  some  boy-crazy  little  kid  like  Freddy 
.McKay.  Not  that  I’d  have  cared  how  boy-crazy  Freddy 
was  if  I  hadn’t  Ix'en  the  boy  she  singled  out  to  be  crazy 
about. 

It  took  a  while  to  dawn  on  me.  When  it  turned  out  that 
she  and  I  used  the  same  locker  in  biology  class,  I  didn’t 
give  it  a  thought.  .•Vnd  when  I  found  her  beside  me  in  band, 
sharing  my  music  rack,  I  labeled  it  pure  coincidence.  But 
after  .several  weeks  I  began  to  realize  that  no  matter  where 
I  sat  in  English  class  or  who  sat  on  one  side  of  me,  on  the 
other  side  was  sure  to  be  Fredily  McKay.  Once  or  twice, 
she  even  carrietl  a  chair  across  the  room  to  sit  near  me. 

I  could  even  have  put  up  with  her  sitting  there  in  a  (juiet 
sort  of  way,  but  no!— she  always  had  to  be  running  my 
business  as  if  I  was  about  three  years  old  or  had  two  heads 
or  something.  In  English  she’d  reach  across  to  my  note¬ 
book  lying  on  the  arm  of  my  chair. 

“Mike,  I  don’t  see  how  you  ever  find  anything,  the  way 
you  keep  your  noteb«)ok.’’  Then  she’d  begin  going  through 
it.  “Do  you  want  this?  Do  you  want  that?”  she’d  say  till 
finally  I’d  slam  it  shut  on  her  fingers  and  jerk  it  away. 

“1  want  everything  in  there,”  I’d  say.  “Now,  keep  your 
little  paddy  paws  out.” 

.\fter  class  she’d  always  repeat  the  assignment  as  if  I 
hadn’t  heard  it,  and  her  greeting  was  always  the  same,  “Did 
\()u  get  your  assignment  done?” 

B.iiid  was  the  same  story.  She’d  get  to  the  music  room 
before  I  did,  and  when  she  brought  over  her  own  clarinet, 
she  brought  mine,  too.  It  would  be  waiting  there  for  me, 
and  the  music  would  be  on  the  stand  when  I  arrived. 

But  it  was  ill  biology  that  .she  really  got  under  my  skin. 
Evervthing  on  her  locker  shelf  was  always  arranged  on 
strict  geometric  lines.  But  every  few  days  she’d  go  through 
1/11/  shelf  and  arrange  it  to  her  own  notion.  And  that’s 
how  she  ran  into  trouble  about  the  wild-flower  collection. 

It  began  the  day  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  biology  teacher, 
decided  that  each  member  of  the  class  ought  to  make  a 
wild-flower  collection.  Freddy  leaned  over  and  whispered, 
“I  can  just  see  you  picking  and  pressing  wild  flowers,  Mike 
W  allace.  That’s  one  for  the  birds.” 

It  made  me  mad,  her  always  thinking  she  was  so  dog¬ 
gone  smart.  “Well  .sec  about  that,”  I  decided. 
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V\  hat's  a  hoy  to  do  \ 
when  a  girl 
makes  a  positive  pest 
of  herself? 
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The  next  day  was  Saturday.  "1  e.iii’t  help  at  th/  st^ 
this  nnirning,”  I  told  my  dad.  “1  gotta  go  pick  wild  ffowfrs.” 
So  I  mounted  my  bike  and  went  uji  to  Hhinebold  Butte. 

There  were  lots  of  wild  flowers  diere— late  buttercups, 
sunflowers,  nxk  roses— well,  anyway,  I  g«)t  enough  f/)  fill 
out  my  collection.  1  took  them  hoifie  and  pressed  them. 

When  they  were  pressed,  I  got  aj/ig  piece  of  eardlw/ard 
and  mounted  them  on  that.  .Mom  helped  me  look  up  the 
Latin  names  in  her  wild-Hower  l^eok,  and  I  wrote  those 
under  them,  along  with  the  nanniS  1  knew  them  by.  Then 
1  covered  the  whole  thing  with  i.  big  sheet  of  cellophane. 

Freddy  brought  in  her  collegtii^n  the  .same  day  I  brought 
(Continued  page  2fi) 

('opyrijilif  1957  by  Tlie  Family  Circle,  Ine.  Heprintc-d  by  jx-r- 
inission  of  tlie  aiitlior  .iiid  tlie  author’s  agents,  Seott  Mereditli 
Liter.iry  .Vm-iicy,  Ine. 
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She  Cooks 
on  Tour 


Elizabeth  Ayres  travels 
25,000  miles  a  year. 


PHETTY'  young  lady  looked  like 
1  any  co-ed  as  she  crossed  the  colh'gc 
eainpus  toward  the  home  economics 
laboratory.  Except  for  the  fact  that  she 
was  prectnlcd  by  two  students  carrying 
suitcases,  a  cardboard  box,  and  several 
large  placards,  there  was  nothing  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  she  had  just  arrived  in  town 
alter  a  drive  of  150  miles. 

A  few  hours  later,  the  pretty  young 
lady  came  back  to  her  car,  loaded  it, 
and  drove  off.  A  hundred  miles  or  so 
later,  she  stoppetl  at  another  tow  n,  where 
she  would  visit  another  college  campus 
the  next  day.  Her  schedule  runs  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  five— and  sometimes  six 
-days  a  week. 

If  she  isn’t  on  a  college  campus,  or  at 
a  television  or  radio  studio,  she  may  be 
attending  a  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion  convention.  For  Eli/abetb  Avres  is, 
believe  it  or  not,  a  traveling  saleslady. 

Her  job  is  so  unicpie  that  she  C'ould 
stump  the  “What’s  My  Line?”  experts 
any  time.  She  travels  some  25,1)00  miles 
a  year,  doing  nothing  but  baking  and 
talking  about  the  advantages  of  self¬ 
rising  flour  and  self-rising  corn  meal.  Do 
her  audiences  like  it?  They  eat  it  up, 
literally. 

Good  Performance 

In  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  of 
solid  performance,  Elizabeth  will  bake 
a  tuna  log,  brownies,  eorn  meal  banana 
bread,  chocolate  cake,  cherry  coffee 
cake,  corn  meal  muffins,  batter  yeast 
rolls,  nut-coconut  bars,  and  gumdrop 
cookies.  Then,  while  her  viewers  are  still 
g«)ggle-eyed  at  this  culinary  triumph, 
she  will  prove  the  pudding  by  inviting 
them  to  eat  it. 

Elizabeth  is  one  of  three  young 
women  employed  by  the  Self-Uising 
I'Mour  and  (ami  Meal  Program  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennesee.  With  Barbara  Davis  and 
('.ail  Gonce,  sbe  divides  a  territory  com¬ 
prising  twelve  southeastern  states,  plus 
the  District  of  (ailumbia.  As  the  Senior 
AssiR'iate  Director  of  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice,  Elizabeth  is  the  Kentucky-Tennes- 
see  representative,  in  addition  to  being 


responsible  tor  testing  recipes  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  program’s  Nashville 
office. 

The  service  consists  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  lectures,  conducted  largely  in 
colleges  and  junior  colleges  to  stimulate 
interest  in  home  baking.  There  are  also 
radio  and  television  demonstrations  and 
appearances  at  trade  conventions.  Re¬ 
cently  a  non-commercial  color  filmstrip 
was  prepared  for  distribution  to  higli 
schools,  for  home  demonstration  and 
■4-H  Cdubs,  as  well  as  colleges.  The 
.service  lends  the  “Biscuit  Bakin’  and 
Muffin  Mixin’”  filmstrip  and  furnishes 
the  narration  guide  and  student  sheets 
to  be  kept  by  the  viewers. 

Good  Training 

Elizabeth  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  which  is  her  home 
state.  During  her  years  there,  she  inves¬ 
tigated  every  phase  of  home  economics. 
One  vacation  she  studied  modeling  and 
returned  to  the  foods  laboratory  with 
renewed  devotion.  During  her  senior 
year,  she  worked  w  ith  a  local  television 
station,  gaining  extra  experience  in  pre¬ 
senting  ideas  to  the  public.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  graduation,  she  was  recommended 
b\  h(*r  foods  teacher  for  a  vacanc>’  on 
the  staff  of  the  Self-Rising  Flour  and 
('orn  Meal  Program.  Now  she  had  found 
her  niche.  She  eaii  cook  to  her  heart’s 
eontent,  test  new’  recipes,  meet  people, 
and  travel. 

Her  vivacious  personality  makes 
watching  and  listening  to  Elizabeth  a 
joy.  In  a  typical  campus  demonstration, 
she  w  ill  arrive  two  hours  ahead  of  time 
with  about  $15.00  worth  of  groceries 
and  other  essential  ecpiipmeiit.  It  takes 
her  only  a  short  time  to  .set  up,  and 
once  the  audience  arrives,  she  performs 
like  a  dynamo.  She  may  have  as  many 
as  six  ranges  going  at  one  time.  During 
her  chores  she  keeps  up  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  case,  convenience,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  versatility  of  the  pr(Kluct. 
She  talks  about  health,  too,  becau.se  in 
addition  to  niacin,  riboflavin,  thiamin 
and  iron  addc'd  by  enrichment,  self¬ 
rising  products  have  much  calcium  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  leavener,  Pyran,  made  by 
.Monsanto. 

If  any  skeptics  remain  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  they  are  easily  won  over  at  the 
cMul  of  the  demonstration.  .\ny  doubts 
melt  away  as  food  melts  in  the  mouth. 


Man  Chaser 

(Continued  from  25) 

mine.  She  had  made  hers  into  a  little 
book,  with  each  leaf  protected  by  cello¬ 
phane  and  a  story  about  each  flower 
on  the  opposite  page.  We  had  about 
the  same  specimens  since  that’s  all 
there  is  to  pick. 

Mr.  Poindexter  really  beamed.  “Y’ou 
two  must  have  got  together  on  this,” 
he  said,  and  Freddy  practically  purred. 

1  would  have  liked  to  spit  in  his  eye. 

Well,  that  wound  up  the  flower  col¬ 
lection  as  far  as  1  was  concerned,  and 
I  was  ready  to  forget  about  it.  It  w’as 
the  next  noon  that  Marilyn  Norris 
rushed  up  to  me  in  the  hall  just  before 
the  bell  rang.  She  had  a  little  bunch  of 
flowers  in  her  hand. 

“Can  I  keep  these  in  your  lab  locker 
’till  tonight?”  she  asked.  “I  forgot  the 
key  to  mine.” 

“Sure,”  I  agreed  happily, 

“Thanks  a  million.  She  smiled  and 
she  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  our  high 
school,  “Bill  kept  me  out  .so  long,”  she 
.said,  laughing,  “I  thought  we’d  never 
make  it  back  to  school.” 

Bill  was  her  boy  friend.  He  w'asn’t 
a  high-school  kill,  but  older,  and  he 
worked  on  a  construction  job  just  out¬ 
side  of  town.  He  called  for  her  at  noon 
and  after  school  in  his  car.  But  1  was 
glad  to  take  the  flowers  and  put  them 
away  in  my  locker,  noticing  that  it  w  as 
getting  pretty  full. 

When  I  went  to  get  them  for  Marib  n 
that  afternoon,  there  wasn’t  a  flower 
anywhere,  and  the  locker  was  neat  as 
a  pin.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  figure  out 
that  my  little  pack  rat  had  been  in 
there,  straightening  up  again. 

Freddy  was  still  in  study  hall.  “Hey, 
you!”  I  called  angrily.  “Did  \ou  throw' 
a  bunch  of  flowers  out  of  my  locker?” 

She  lo(jked  around  with  a  jerk. 
“There  were  some  old  wilted  flowers  in 
there.  I  knew  sou  didn’t  need  them  be¬ 
cause  you  had  your  collection  done.” 

“It  just  happens,  little  one,  that  those 
flowers  weren’t  mine.  Marilyn  left  them 
there  till  tonight,  and  now  ytni  can  just 
trot  right  out  and  get  her  some  more. 
Maybe  that  will  teach  you  not  to  mon¬ 
key  with  other  people’s  things.” 

“What  kind  were  they?”  she  asked. 

“I  didn’t  pay  much  attention,  but  I’ll 
find  out,”  I  told  her. 

.Marilyn  was  in  some  kind  of  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  in  the  home  ec  room. 
“W’hat  kind  of  flowers  did  you  put  in 
my  locker?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  call  them.” 
Marilyn  tilted  her  head  to  one  side  the 
cute  w’ay  she  had.  “They  were  between 

(Continued  on  pafic  iS) 
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Try  (]o-ecl’s 

Noontime  Nutrition  Plan 


pjICTURE  the  girl  jou’d  like  to  be.  She’s  probably 
^  someone  who’s  attractive  to  look  at  aiul  ton  to  know. 
She  radiates  pep  and  enthusiasm  all  day  long.  How  does 
she  do  it?  The  secret  is  maiidy  in  the  food  she  eats! 

If  you  lack  your  iilcal  girl’s  \itality,  if  you  feel  drowsy 
and  droopy  by  mid-afternoon  each  day,  the  chances  are 
you’re  not  eating  a  good  lunch. 

How  can  you  judge  what  is  a  good  lunch?  It’s  appetizing. 
It  has  variety.  It  supplies  one  third  of  your  daily  needs 
of  calories  and  nutrients.  (Nutrients  are  vitamins,  minerals, 
proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates.) 

.An  easy  way  to  make  sure  you’re  getting  these  necessary 
nutrients  is  to  f«)llow  Co-cds  brand-new  rainbow-colored 
lunch  plan.  The  method  is  easy.  Since  you  can’t  see  the 
nutrients  by  looking  at  foods,  you  select  them  by  what 
you  can  see— food  colors!  A  nutritious  lunch  should  contain 
f()C)ds  that  are  brown  or  white,  green,  red  or  yellow,  multi¬ 
colored,  and  milk-white. 

Whether  you  pack  a  lunch,  buy  yours  at  the  school 
cafeteria,  or  dine  with  friends  at  a  luncheonette,  you’ll  be 
assured  of  a  balanced,  nutritious  meal  if  you  follow  Co-cd’s 
color  plan. 

Think  Colorl 

Here’s  how  Co-cd’s  plan  works: 

•  Bnncn  or  White:  This  provides  starch,  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  its  energy-giving  value.  It  could  be  the  bread 
in  your  sandwich,  a  potato,  rice,  or  a  muffin. 

•  Green:  This  takes  care  of  the  necessary  roughage, 
which  aids  in  elimination  of  Irody  wastes  and  helps 
to  keep  your  complexion  blemish-free.  It  could  lx*  the 
lettuce  in  your  sandwich,  a  serving  of  string  beans 
or  spinach,  or  a  mixed  greens  salad. 

•  Red  or  Yellow:  This  is  for  protein,  which  is  tremen¬ 
dously  important  for  growth.  Even  if  you’ve  stoppetl 
growing  “up,”  you  need  protein  to  build  strong  muscles 
and  body  tissues.  Take  it  in  the  form  of  a  hamburger, 
hot  dog,  other  lean  meat  or  poultry  (in  a  sandwich 
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or  served  alone);  in  eggs,  scrambled  or  poached  on 
toast;  or  perhaps  in  cheese.  A  cheese  omelet  is  a  very 
good  choice. 

•  Multi-color:  This  is  to  satisfy  your  "sweet  tooth”  and 
to  fulfill  your  daily  sugar  reciuirement.  Sugar,  as  you 
probably  know,  gives  you  (jiiick  energy.  It  could  be  a 
fruity  gelatine  dessert;  an  apple,  orange,  or  banana; 
or  a  sherbet.  (If  you’re  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who 
don’t  have  to  count  calories,  you  can  feast  on  a  piece 
of  cake,  a  few  cookies,  or  a  serving  of  ice  cream.) 

•  Milk-white:  A  girl’s  Ix'st  friend  in  a  glass!  This  bev¬ 
erage  contains  practically  everything  but  roughage, 
and  when  taken  daily  in  large  (piantities  (at  least  four 
glasses)  will  help  give  you  that  beautiful  peaches-and- 
cream  complexion  that  every  girl  wants. 

Think  Variety! 

Using  Co-ed’s  color  chart  as  a  guide,  you  can  choose 
countless  f«M)d  combinations  that  are  both  nutritious  and 
delicious,  no  matter  where  you  lunch. 

If  you  eat  at  a  restaurant  counter,  study  the  menu  for 
soups  and  sandwiches  not  served  at  home.  Take  advantage 
of  sotla  fountain  facilities  to  vary  your  milk  rerjuirement. 
Try  a  milk  shake,  a  malted,  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  or 
cottage  cheese.  (The  latter  three  are  especially  good  for 
dieters.)  Combine  milk  and  protein  needs  in  an  eggnog 
flavored  with  vanilla,  or  in  a  cup  of  custard. 

If  you  pack  a  lunch,  include  raw  carrot  and  celery  sticks, 
a  few'  radishes,  sections  of  tomato  or  cauliflower.  I'ill  your 
thermos  bottle  with  “spiced  up”  soup.  Add  a  dash  of 
cinnamon  and  butter  to  tomato  soup,  lemon  slices  to 
chicken  noodle,  Worcestershire  sauce  to  bean  ’n’  bacon, 
peanut  butter  to  cream  of  celery  soup.  V'ary  sandwiches 
by  using  r>e  anti  wheat  breads  or  rolls. 

If  you  buy  lunch  at  tlw  school  cafeteria,  steer  yourself 
toward  the  hot  dinner  line  and  a  “Type  A”  lunch.  Even  if 
the  main  dish  is  something  you’ve  never  eaten  before— 
perhaps  lamb  fricassee  or  salmon  loaf— Ire  sure  you  try  it. 
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Fashion  is  a  mofiic  word.  It  conjures  up  visions  in 
every  girl’s  mind  of  the  chic,  the  smart,  the  well-dressed. 
Fashion  is  aLso  a  changing  word.  One  year,  chemises  are 
“in”;  another,  the  empire  waist  reigns  supreme;  a  third 
year,  the  hell-shape  rings  true.  .\nd  if  you  wait  long 
enough,  the  chemise  may  again  be  what  fashion  dictates. 

lint  yvhat  girl  wants  to  wait  five  years  for  her  favorite 
dress  to  become  stylish  again?  Most  girls  want  to  be  “in 
orbit”  all  the  time. 

Fretty  15-year-old  Jane  McElwain  of  Clifton,  New 
Jersey,  is  such  a  girl.  Recently  she  inspected  her  spring 
and  summer  wardrobe  and  discovered  that  many  items 
were  unsuitable  for  another  season’s  wear— because  they 
were  out-of-fashion,  stained,  .scorched,  or  just  plain  tired- 
looking.  What  to  do?  Should  she  spt'ml  scads  of  money 
for  new  clothes?  Not  Jane!  Instead,  she  asked  Co-cd  for 
advice  in  making  over  some  of  the  clothes  she  already 
owned.  The  ine.xpensive  and  easy  solutions  are  shown 
on  these  pages. 

.Maybe  you’ll  want  to  try  some  of  these  ideas  on  your 
clothes.  You’ll  find  that  it’s  fun  to  put  new  fashion  magic 
into  your  wardrobe! 


Jane  revived  favorite  organdy 
party  dress  by  replacing  limp 
flov^er  trim  with  cotton  eyelet 
threaded  with  slim  velvet 
ribbon  sewn  around  neckline 
and  down  the  skirt  in  a  six- 
gored  effect.  Cost  of  her  new 
dress  was  about  $1.00. 


Old  Clothes 
TVete  Looks 
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All  trimmings  by  Wm.  E.  Wright 
Sewing  machine  by  Singer 
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Jane  rejuvenated  "tired"  Bermudas 
by  sewing  cabled  rickrack  (see  di¬ 
rections  below)  down  side  seams. 
Two  rows  of  cabled  "r-r"  stitched 
together  moke  belt.  Coble  is  ideal 
trim  for  cut-off  chinos  or  jeans. 


White  Orion  sweater,  stained  by  grape  juice, 
looks  "fresh  as  a  daisy"  in  its  new  trimmings. 
The  daisy  centers  are  self-covered  buttons;  petals 
are  rickrack  sewn  accordion-style  to  button  edges 
so  that  points  loop  out;  stems  ore  bias  tape; 
"ground"  is  rickrack.  You  can  choose  any  color 
scheme,  using  flower  effect  to  cover  stains,  tears. 


To  give  rickrack  a  cable  effect,  take  one  piece  of 
"r-r"  in  each  color  and  interlock  points,  one  over 
the  other.  Press  flat.  Top  stitch  through  center. 
At  left,  after  removing  scorched  collar  and  torn 
sleeves  from  middy  blouse  and  facing  raw  edges 
with  bias  tape,  Jane  trims  "new"  blouse  with  red 
and  white  cabled  "r-r."  Below  are  her  new  canvas 
play  shoes— white  with  red-white  cable  trim  sewed 
to  vamp;  and  navy  with  single  row  of  white  "r-r" 
sewed  at  sole  line.  Worn  with  white  or  red  shorts, 
trimmed  items  provide  a  new  ensemble  look. 
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In  The  Cradle  Song,  nuns  and  their  doctor  find  at  convent  gate  a 
basket  containing  a  newborn  baby,  left  by  her  mother  who  asked 
in  note  that  the  nuns  raise  her  child.  Nuns  name  the  child  Teresa. 


T  IGUTS!  Camera!  Action!  You’re  about  to  sec  a  preview 
of  The  Cradle  Soiifi,  the  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  Easter 
color  production  alxuit  a  girl  raised  by  convent  nuns. 

The  play,  which  cost  more  than  $15(1,000  to  produce,  was 
recorded  on  video-tape  last  fall,  because  all  members  of 
the  cast  will  not  be  available  for  a  “live”  show  in  April. 

To  sec  the  show  in  the  making,  just  transport  yourself 
back  in  time  to  September  27,  1959.  You’ll  board  a  New 
York  subway  for  Brooklyn,  and  enter  the  huge  NBC!  Studio 
One,  where  designers  have  erected  a  convent,  complete  with 
le.d  grass,  trees,  and  flowers.  The  17-inember  cast  has  been 
rehearsing  for  three  weeks.  Here  they  come!  There’s  ffelen 
Ha\es,  Judith  .\nder.son,  Siobhan  .McKenna,  Clharles  Bick¬ 
ford,  Ceoffrey  Horne,  Kathy  Willard! 

You’ll  notice  that  the  women  are  wearing  very  little  make¬ 
up  lor  their  religious  roles,  and  that  they  move  and  walk 
just  like  real  iiiiiis.  That’s  becau.se  they’ve  been  coached  in 
religious  deportment  by  two  Boman  C^.ilholic  nuns. 

“But  w  hy  do  their  habits  look  coffee-colored’:' ”  yon  wonder 
aloud.  Producer-Director  George  Schaefer  expl.uns:  ft’s 
because  the  robes  have  all  been  dunked  in  an  urn  of  coffee! 
The  robes  will  look  white  on  a  T\’  screen,  but  pure  white 
cloth  throws  too  much  of  a  glare  for  color  T\’. 

When  the  taping  .session  is  over,  nou  sigh,  “1  w  ish  I  could 
see  the  whole  play  again.”  You  can— on  .\pril  19  on  NBC!- 
T\  !  (!onsult  \our  local  paper  tor  time  and  clianuel. 


Eighteen  years  later,  Teresa 
discusses  marriage  plans  with 
Antonio,  her  fiance,  who  will 
take  her  with  him  to  America. 


TV  cameras  record  Antonio's  meeting  with  the  nuns,  who 
are  seated  behind  a  curtain-covered  grate.  Nuns  inter¬ 
view'  him,  and  he  thanks  them  for  permission  to  marry 
Teresa.  Nuns  break  custom,  allow  him  to  see  their  faces. 


Antonio  waits  outside  convent  walls  with  donkey  that  will  carry  couple 
to  their  wedding.  The  Cradle  Song,  a  play  written  in  1911  in  Spanish  by 
Gregorio  and  Maria  Sierra,  was  translated  into  English  by  John  G.  Underhill 
and  written  for  TV  by  James  Costigan.  It  has  been  produced  in  off-Broadway 
theatres,  has  been  made  into  several  motion  pictures;  was  first  produced  on 
Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  in  '56.  The  repeat  performance  is  by  popular  demand. 


Sister  Marcella  (Mildred 
Trares)  lights  candles  in 
convent  chapel.  As  novice, 
she  suffers  from  "tempta¬ 
tions  to  laugh,"  to  the  dis¬ 
may  of  older  convent  nuns. 


The  Prioress  helps  Teresa  pack  her  trunk,  which  holds 
fashionable  wedding  trausseau  made  by  the  nuns,  de¬ 
spite  comments  from  the  Vicaress  that  be-ribboned  cor¬ 
sets,  petticoats,  and  chemises  are  "articles  of  the  devil." 


Teresa  (Kathy  Willard)  says  final  "Good-byes"  to  nuns.  From  left: 
Prioress  (Judith  Anderson),  Vicaress  (Helen  Hayes),  and  Mistress  of 
Novices  (Joanna  Roos).  Kathy,  a  promising  actress  at  20,  has  hod 
roles  in  several  plays  and  TV  shows  during  her  2  years  in  New  York. 


to  a  TV  Preview 


Circus-striped  cloth  in  red, 
pink,  and  white  shows  off  a 
handsome  milk  glass  setting. 


paper,  plastic.  Iiiicii,  or  lacc!  1  he  choice  seems 
almost  unlimited,  and  it  could  be  confusing  if  you  were 
starting  out  to  purchase  a  new  wardrobe  for  your  family’s 
dinner  table.  But  you  easily  find  your  way  among  the  many 
st\les  in  your  favorite  sportswear  department  and  select 
clothing  according  to  the  life  you  lead,  don’t  you?  Then  you 
can  apply  the  same  rule  when  it  comes  to  selecting  fashions 
for  your  table. 

Happily  you  can  use  almost  anything  you  please!  You 
might  even  make  something  yourself,  on  occasion,  such  as 
trimming  a  length  of  red  terry  cloth  with  white  fringes  for 
a  backyard  barbecue  cloth.  Then  for  a  bit  of  elegance  you 
might  use  a  pale  blue  linen  tablecloth  at  a  sit-down  dinner 
party  for  a  group  of  sour  friends. 


Plo^^ 


What's  your  hobby?  if  it  happens  to  be  collecting 
spice  jars,  a  print  such  as  this  would  be  a  color¬ 
ful  conversation  piece  at  your  buffet  party  table. 


In  selecting  place  mats  and  matching  napkins,  often 
it's  possible  to  coordinate  them  with  the  pattern  of 
your  china.  See  how  well  this  idea  worked  here. 
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While  it*s  true  that  today's  informal  ways  of  dining  mean 
that  you  are  fancy-free  as  to  color  and  fabric,  knowing  a  few 
facts  about  the  new  man-made  fibers  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  woven  and  printed  cloths  will  make  your  shopping 
easier. 

What  You  Nood 

A  table  wardrobe  is  pretty  complete  if  it  includes  the 
following; 

1  dinner  cloth  with  napkins 

2  breakfast  cloths  with  napkins 

3  place-mat  sets  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner 

1  table  pad 

Of  course,  in  choosing  linens  you'll  be  guided  by  your 
tableware  and  dinnerware.  Simple,  plain-colored  dishes  are 
best  set  off  by  bright  cloths.  Dishes  with  floral  patterns  or 
dishes  that  are  many-colored  will  look  best  with  a  solid- 
colored  or  self-patterned  cloth.  You  can  have  fun  bringing 
out  the  tone  of  your  china  by  accenting  one  color  in  it— say 
green— and  putting  it  on  an  all-green  cloth  setting. 

There  is  so  much  to  choose  from,  you  won’t  know  where 
to  turn.  To  guide  you  in  buying  the  best  quality  for  your 
money,  here  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  materials  available  and 
the  various  terms  used  in  connection  with  them. 

There  is  damask  of  linen,  cotton,  rayon— or  a  combination 
of  these.  It  comes  in  white,  in  colors,  in  floral  and  conven¬ 
tional  and  scroll  patterns.  There  is  linen  with  embroidered 
designs.  'There  is  lace,  both  hand-  and  machine-made.  There 
is  brightly  printed  cloth.  'There  are  place  mats  in  linen,  in 
embroidery,  in  cork,  in  bamboo,  in  paper,  and  in  plastic. 

When  You  Buy 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  lovely  as  a  fine  quality  damask 
cloth  for  those  big  “special  occasions.”  Perhaps  it  will  be  the 
one  large  “best”  cloth  you  will  own. 

Good  linen  damask  is  durable  and  beautiful  and  has  a  rich 
heritage  going  back  to  the  Bible.  'The  best  quality  is  made 
of  fine,  even  yarns  of  line  (long-fibered)  flax,  well-twisted 
.md  firmly  woven.  Damask  of  less  durable  quality  is  woven 
from  short-fibered  flax  which  makes  coarse,  uneven  yarns. 


If  your  tost*  runs  to  bright,  bold  prints  or  plaids,  tho  only 
rulo  you  nood  romombor  is  not  to  ovordo  a  good  thing!  In 
othor  words,  koop  tho  china,  glass,  otc.,  in  solid  color. 


Look  for  a  label.  If  the  item  is  made  of  linen,  it  should  be 
labeled  as  such.  If  it  is  a  combination  of  fibers,  look  for  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  of  each  on  the  label.  An  item 
marked  “linen”  or  “pure  linen”  should  contain  at  least  95  per 
cent  linen. 

Sizing  gives  linen  a  smooth  finish.  If  the  linen  is  stiff,  it 
may  contain  too  much  sizing  and  will  be  sleazy  after  laun¬ 
dering.  Rub  a  corner  between  your  hands  to  see  if  white 
powder  falls  out. 

When  buying  damask  tablecloths  there  is  variety  in  both 
fabric  and  design.  Damask  is  woven  on  a  jacquard  loom 
w'hich  produces  a  cloth  with  a  decorative  satin  finished 
pattern.  A  damask  cloth  may  be  all-linen,  a  combination  of 
rayon  and  cotton,  or  all-cotton.  Linen  usually  gives  the  best 
service,  but  is  more  expensive. 

Tablecloths  come  in  various  sizes,  so  be  sure  to  measure 
your  table,  with  leaves  inserted,  before  going  shopping. 
Cloths  should  be  large  enough  to  hang  at  least  13”  from  the 
table  edge.  Table  pads,  which  preserve  finishes  from  hot 
foods,  are  ordered  by  size.  Pads  usually  have  a  feh  surface 
underneath,  with  a  waterproof  plastic  top. 

You'll  see  breakfast  and  luncheon  cloths  made  of  table 
crash.  This  might  be  cotton,  linen,  rayon,  or  a  combination 
of  these  fibers.  Some  may  be  hand-blocked,  screen-printed, 
printed,  or  yam-dyed.  Be  sure  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 
Here  is  what  these  terms  mean: 

Hand-blocked  cloths  apply  only  to  those  in  which  the  de¬ 
sign  is  made  by  a  wo<xlen,  hand-cut  block  with  colors  applied 
one  by  one,  and  by  hand.  It's  a  slow  process  and  such  cloth.<; 
are  expensive. 

Screen-printed  cloths  are  stenciled.  The  color  is  applied 
by  hand  through  a  design  on  a  silk  screen.  The  life  of  a 
single  screen  is  limited  so  each  design  can  be  used  only  a 
few  times. 

Printed  cloths  are  usually  machine-printed.  The  design  is 
etched  into  a  copper  roller  and  run  off  on  great  quantitie.s 
of  fabrics.  Prices  are  low  and  attractive  prints  are  available. 

Yarn-dyed  table  crash  comes  in  stripes,  plaids,  and  plain 
colors.  It  is  usually  colorfast  because  the  yam  is  dyed  before 
the  cloth  is  woven  and  goes  through  a  bleaching  process 
after  the  cloth  is  made. 

Caring  for  Linont 

Good  things  deserve  good  care.  If  you  take  care  of  your 
linens,  they  will  serve  you  long  and  well. 

Don’t  let  stains  set.  Launder  the  cloth  immediately,  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  on  laundry  bleach  container  for  removing 
stubborn  stains. 

Candle  wax  should  be  scraped  off  os  cleanly  as  possible. 
The  remaining  stains  and  grease  stains  may  be  removed  by 
benzine,  gasoline,  carbon  tetrachloride,  or  a  similar  cleaning 
fluid.  Take  care  not  to  work  near  an  open  flame. 

Good  linens  can  be  washed  in  a  washing  machine,  but 
don’t  wring  a  cloth.  Hang  it  carefully,  to  keep  edges  straight. 
To  prepare  for  ironing,  dampen  the  cloth  by  sprinkling  it 
evenly,  then  fold  it,  place  it  in  a  plastic  bag.  Iron  it  first  on 
the  right  and  then  on  the  wrong  side.  For  laundering  cloths 
containing  rayon  or  the  new  synthetics,  follow  instmetions 
on  the  label. 

Burns  or  holes  in  a  cloth  can  be  cleverly  hidden  by  ap- 
pliqueing  cut-out  designs  over  them. 
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Love  Letters 

(Continued  from  i*age  15) 

like  Melrose  there  were  a  tew  two- 
rooiii  apartments.  Ann  eunlcl  cook 
enough  and  between  both  their  fam¬ 
ilies  they  should  be  able  to  borrow 
some  furniture  to  start, 

“If  1  lelt  home,  1  don’t  see  why 
.Mother  would  want  to  keep  my  bed¬ 
room  set,”  John  had  said,  and  Ann’s 
thoughts  had  shied  away  quickly  from 
the  too  jH’rsoual  memory  of  her  own 
blue  and  white  room. 

“It  tneans,  of  course.  I’d  have  to  quit 
college,”  he  went  on  hrmly.  “I  couldn’t 
manage  it  unless  Dad  gave  me  money 
and  I  couldn’t  ask  him  to  do  that.” 

“1  wouldn’t  want  you  to  ask  him,” 
Ann  had  tt»ld  him  fiercely.  “We 
wouldn’t  have  to  make  it  cost  a  lot  ol 
money.” 

“We  couldn’t,”  he  answ'ered.  “I  get 
only  $25  a  week  in  the  summertime. 
Dad  might  raise  that  to  $40  now,  but 
I’m  not  a  skilled  workman.  I’m  just 
the  boss’  son,”  he  said  lightly,  watch¬ 
ing  her  face  in  the  small  circle  of  light 
irom  the  radio.  “He  might  get  so  mad 
he  wouldn’t  even  give  me  a  job  and 
I’d  have  to  look  somewhere  else.” 

“Hut  w  hy’i*”  she  asked. 

“W<‘11,  you  know  how  it  is,  Ann,”  he 
told  her.  “My  folks  aren’t  hard  to  get 
along  with  but  they’ve  got  a  lot  of 
plans  for  me.  I’m  the  oldest  son.  .\s 
long  as  1  can  remember,  my  father  has 
berm  pretty  set  on  my  going  to  the 
university  ...” 

Ann  had  met  John’s  parents  only 
onee.  His  father  was  a  big  muscular 
mail,  as  husky  as  anyone  on  his  own 
construction  crews,  and  his  mother 
was  a  tiny  woman  with  short,  chic 
hair,  who  wore  tweed  skirts  and  pastel 
cashmeres  as  neatly  as  a  girl.  It  had 
b(*en  the  night  of  the  big  junior-college 
s|)ring  dance.  Johnnie  discovered  he’d 
left  the  tickets  at  home  and  they’d  gone 
back  for  them. 

Mrs.  CJlayton  had  called  her  “my 
dear”  and  said,  “You  must  make  my 
son  bring  you  home  oftencr,”  as  they 
all  st(K)d  at  the  front  door.  Johnnie’s 
father  shook  her  hand,  then  turned 
rjuickly  to  his  son  with,  “Wateh  that 
driving,  young  man.  It’s  a  wet  night.” 
The  (Claytons  seemed  like  nice  people, 
a  little  more  dressed-up  than  her  own 
mother  and  father.  Hut  the  idea  that 
Johnnie,  so  strong  in  all  other  things, 
was  afraid  of  them  came  as  new  and 
unpleasant. 

When  she  mentioned  that,  he  had 
protested.  “I’m  not  afraid,  Ann,  but 
they’ve  always  ...” 

The  first  real  joy  had  gone  out  then 
and  an  hour  later  Johnnie  w'as  still  ex- 
])laining  in  a  low  patient  voice  that  he 


meant  what  he  said  but  these  things 
had  to  be  thought  out.  His  parents 
were  important  and  so  were  hers. 

He  went  on  explaining  that  they 
should  each  try  to  talk  it  o\er  at  home 
scMin,  whniever  the  time  seemed  best, 
maybe  tomorrow.  “I’d  like  to  get  it 
said  and  over  with  right  away.  I’d 
better  tell  mine  first  that  I  want  to  cpiit 
school— aiul  then  explain  later  about 
you,”  he  was  saving.  “Maybe  you 
should  get  things  settletl  at  your  house 
—about  getting  married,  I  mean— be¬ 
fore  I  start  aiwthing  at  mine.  For  you, 
I  think  you  should  tell  your  parents 
first  that  we  love  each  otlu'r.  Then— 
when  they  get  over  that— tell  them 
we’ve  decided  to  get  married  ...” 


Don’t  Miss 
the 

Co-ed 

Contest 

F  Attn  AH  S  PRIZES 

FI  M-TO-Dd 
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See  pa^e  36  for  entry  blank 
ainl  «letail»<  of  eontest 


The  inside  of  the  car  seemed  small 
and  protected,  away  from  ever\  thing, 
like  a  bubble  hung  in  space.  Ann 
glanced  at  her  wrist  watch,  saw  it  was 
nearly  half-past  two  and  told  herself 
she  didn’t  care.  As  long  as  they  stayed 
together,  away  from  everyone,  their 
world  was  still  safe.  “I  think,”  John 
said,  “that  we  should  tell  them  we  w  ant 
to  get  married  in  about  four  months.” 

“That  seems  so  long,”  she  murmured. 

Johnnie  switched  on  the  car  motor. 
“Hut  you’ll  try  to  tell  them,  won’t  you?” 

Hack  on  her  own  front  steps,  he  had 
kissed  her  lightly  and  said,  “Tell  them 
tomorrow.  I’ll  do  what  I  can  with 
mine— and  give  you  a  call.  It’s  nearly 
three  o’clock,  you  know.  I  hope  you 
don’t  eatch  it.”  He  kissed  her  again, 
softly  and  with  sadness.  “I  can  handle 
the  trouble  at  our  house,  baby,  but  I 
don’t  want  you  to  catch  it.” 

Inside,  at  the  bend  of  the  stairs, 
the  grandfatlu'r’s  clock  ticked  (juietly. 
P'rom  the  kitchen  came  the  hum  of 


the  refrigerator.  As  she  tiptoed  to  her 
room,  .Xnn  passed  her  parents’  door, 
carefully  closed,  all  silent  within.  Hut 
it  wasn’t  the  silence  of  a  sleeping  house. 

It  was  the  alert  silence  of  people  lying 
awake,  not  talking,  nor  moving.  Just 
listening.  Waiting  for  her  to  come 
home. 

The  next  morning  the  tension  had 
begun.  The  first  10  minutes  down¬ 
stairs  w'ould  have  been  the  right  time 
to  apologiz.e  about  the  late  hours  and 
the  rest  could  come  later.  Hut  Ann  in¬ 
sisted  to  herself  that  there  was  nothing 
to  apologize  for— and  then  it  was  t(K) 
late.  Over  10  o’clock  scrambled  eggs 
and  coffee,  her  parents  hail  talked  with 
her  as  always,  splitting  up  the  Sunday 
paper.  Her  father  had  even  teased  her 
a  little  about  the  “glamour  circles” 
under  her  eyes.  Hut  no  one  hail  men¬ 
tioned  last  night.  .After  Marcia  and 
Dave  pulled  up  in  their  car  for  church, 
the  tension  had  only  become  worse. 

It  would  be  so  much  easier,  so  little 
to  ask,  .Ann  told  herself,  to  h.ive  one 
of  her  parents  say  the  right  thing  first. 
Somewhere  there  must  be  a  mother 
anil  father  who  could  have  found  such 
worils  for  a  daughter;  “It  seems  to  me 
that  you  and  John  must  be  very  fond 
of  each  other  ...”  or  more  ideal  and 
more  impossible  to  imagine,  “.Ann, 
dear,  have  you  two  ilecided  when  you 
would  like  to  m;ike  definite  plans?”  .A 
bridge,  an  adult-to-adult  opening,  just 
enough  understanding  to  help  her  say 
oncf  anil  for  the  first  time,  “I  want  to 
tell  you  this.  1  love  him.” 

In  the  kitchen  .Ann  scooped  the 
bread-and-butter  pickles  into  a  cut- 
glass  dish.  The  talk  had  been  small 
and  spasmodic,  idle  Sunday  afternoon 
chatter.  Ann  noticed  then  that  her 
mother  looked  as  if  she  hadn’t  slept 
much,  either.  And  suddenly,  without 
real  warning,  her  mother  turned  to  her. 

“.Ann,”  she  .said  quietly,  “I  must  talk 
to  you.  Your  father  and  I  h;ive  been 
very  worried  about  last  night.  \Vc  both 
think  ijon  are  seeing  entirely  too  much 
of  John  Clayton.” 

W'ithout  a  word,  Ann  turned  to  push 
her  way  through  the  swinging  door  into 
the  ilining  room.  In  the  w'hole  house 
there  was  nowhere  she  coulil  hide  but 
her  room,  which  hail  a  door  that  closed 
anil  liK-ked.  Inside,  she  threw  herself 
on  the  bed,  not  crying,  not  sulking— 
ju.st  lying  stiff  with  the  realization  that 
the  worst  had  happened:  They  were 
going  to  treat  her  like  a  child. 

They  could  say,  “We  think  you’re 
seeing  too  much  of  John  Cdayton,”  at 
the  very  moment  she  needed  to  tell 
tlii’in  she  w'anted  to  see  him  ev’ery  ilay 
of  the  rest  of  her  life.  They  could  call 
him  “John  Claxton”  as  if  thi-re  were 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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fruin  Vacuum  i'leancr  DivUlon  ul  SUigcr 

Pennants  might  be  12“  to  36"  in  length  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  space  you  have.  Before  starting, 
make  a  practice  swish  or  two  on  a  newspaper. 


1  JOW  MANY  times  have  you  found  yourself  saying  that 
^  you  “really  must  do  something”  about  that  overflowing 
bulletin  board  in  your  nnim?  Then  spray-paint  a  large  design 
on  one  wall  and  \ ou  can  spotlight  photos  and  other  treasured 
souvenirs  of  your  g(K)d  times  with  friends  and  family  on  it. 
P'or  the  basic  design,  choose  a  bright  color  which  will  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  color  scheme  of  your  room.  Then  draw  and 
cut  out  the  pattern  you’ve  chosen  from  brown  wrapping 
paper.  Paper  should  extend  about  24"  around  the  cut-out 
portion,  to  insure  against  paint  splatters  on  the  surrounding 
wall  as  you  spray  on  color  with  the  blower  end  of  the  family 
vacuum  cleaiu'r. 


Paint  a  “friendship  tree"!  Good  idea  for  a  narrow  wall 
or  your  closet  door.  Photos  and  autographed  mementos 
are  taped  to  edges  of  branches.  How  about  a  purple  tree? 


l*a  lilt  a  I^i  c‘t  II  ro  Wa  1 1 


WBWS! 


Masking  tape  holds  brown  wrapping  paper  stencil  evenly  If  Mother  becomes  intrigued  with  your  wall  decoration,  you 

on  wall.  Fill  sprayer  attachment  with  paint  and  stand  back  might  offer  to  spray-paint  a  decorative  border  such  as  this 

about  two  feet  from  wall,  let  paint  dry  before  removing  stencil.  Greek  Key  design  for  a  mirror  in  the  hall  or  dining  area. 
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Co‘=ed  Sandwich  Contest 
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Do  you  want  to  win  one  of  tliesc  liO  exciting  PRIZES? 
Just  gi\e  us  the  recipe  for  your  fa\()rite  sandwicli! 


•  To  enter  flie  eoiitest,  simply  tell  us  about  the  saiulwieh  that’s  your 
favorite.  Deserihe  liilK  the  reeipe  for  making  it.  listing  all  ingredients 
and  deserihing  the  method  of  preparation.  Tell  \vh\  son  like  it  and  also 
when  son  would  serve  it.  If  your  saiulwieh  is  one  that  yon  eoneoeted, 
tell  us  that;  if  it  is  a  family  favorite,  say  so;  if  you  found  it  in  a  eookhook, 
tell  us  whieli  one  and  name  of  publisher.  You  may  send  .several  entries. 
They  must  he  tsped  or  written  in  ink;  mailed  on  or  before  .\Iareh  IS,  196h. 
(Winners  to  he  announeed  in  the  May  issue.)  Entries  must  he  ;ieeom- 
p;inied  h>  entry  hi. ink  below  or  a  faesimile  of  it  with  all  information 
filled  in. 


First  Prize  Second  Prize  ► 


Third  Prize 


First  Prize  —  Streamlined  General 
Eleetrie  Itotisserie  Oven.  Worth  SS9. 

Sceond  Fri/c— The  Waring  Chrome 
Blendor  with  two  speeils  for  (jiiiek  food 
and  beverage  preparations.  SlT.ho. 

Third  through  Sixth  Prizes— Four  o- 
pieee  plaee  settings  in  ehoiee  of  11 
sti'iling  patterns  of  International  Silver 
(.'().  Worth  up  to  S'jG.T  j. 

Seventh  Prize— lonr-pii'ce  set  of 
Club  .Mnminum  “Holiday,”  staiidess 
eookware.  Worth  S32..3(). 

Eighth  and  Ninth  Prizes-Two  hand¬ 
some  dav  time-into-evening  w  ardrobes 
of  Coro  Jewelry.  Worth  about  S2.5 
each. 

Tenth  Prize— Hose  M.irie  Reid  juniors 
swim  suit,  .\hout  SI. 5. 

P'leventh  and  Twelfth  Prizes-Two 
prizes  of  six  pairs  eaeh  of  Hanes  Se.im- 
less  Stoekings.  Worth  Sh  eaeh. 


Thirteenth  Prize— Four-g.illon  Skoteh 
Kooler  to  keep  foods  hot,  eold.  Bv  Ham- 
ilton-Skoteh  Gorji.  W’orth  SS..31). 

Fourteenth  Prize— 7'/ir  Griirral  Foods 
Kitchens  Cookbook  with  r.iek.  Worth 
$7.9.5. 

Fifteenth  Prize— Threc'-pieec'  .\e;ipnl- 
eo  Pajama  Set  hv  .M.  C.  Sehrank.  Worth 
SB. 

Sixteenth  through  Twenty-first  Prizes 
— \’oltage  (ameentrate  and  Dusting 
Powder  Sets  by  Dorothv’  Ciray.  Worth 
$4.50  eaeh. 

Twenty-seeond  and  Twenty-third 
Prizes— .Xssorted  Soups  (2  1  cans)  from 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  .\hout  SI  each 
prize. 

Twenty-fourth  through  Thirtieth 
Prizes— Toni  Homi'  Perm.ment  kits, 
with  no-mix  liijnid  ereme  neutralizer. 
$2  eaeh. 
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large  appetites 


small  budgets 


W"  TOP-STOVE 
BEANS  AND  MEAT  BALLS 


oM  ([A&xt  baShi 


1  lb.  ground  lean  beef 
Vi  cup  PET  Evaporated  Milk 
cup  soft  bread  crumbs 
\V»  teasp.  salt 
Va  teasp.  pepper 
1  cup  sliced  onion 

1  Tablesp.  hot  shortening 
1-lb.  can  baked  beans  (2  cups) 

2  Tablesp.  catsup 

%  teasp.  dry  mustard 

Mix  well  ground  beef,  PET  Milk,  bread 
crumbs,  1  teasp.  salt  and  pepper.  With  wet 
hands,  shape  into  1 6  balls.  Brown  in  skillet 
in  hot  shortening  with  onion.  Cover,  cook  over 
low  heat  1  0  minutes.  Add  mixture  of  beans, 
'/■  teasp.  salt,  catsup  and  dry  mustard.  Cover 
and  heat.  Makes  4  servings. 


Juicy  meat  balls,  baked  beans  and 
onions  simmered  in  a  savory  sauce 

Here’s  hearty,  delicious  eating  that  doesn’t  break  the 
bank.  In  these  meat  balls,  ground  beef  has  all  the  rich, 
good  flavor  of  expensive  meat.  That’s  because  PET  Milk 
blends  the  meat  juices  and  seasonings . . .  keeps  the  meat 
balls  moist  and  tender,  never  crumbly.  Thin  milk  would 
never  do.  Only  double-rich  PET  blends  and  binds  ground 
beef  so  well  .  .  .  makes  Top-Stove  Beans  and  Meat  Balls 
a  wonderful  dish  for  entertaining  or  for  family  meals.  Try 


it  next  time  you  want  to  cook  up  something  special! 


"nv  Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  Off.  Copr.,  1 960,  Pel  Milk  Co. 
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Love  Letters 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

aiiotlicr  John  in  Ikm'  life,  us  it  he  needed 
any  name  at  all  to  mark  him  as  tlie  oidy 
important  thing  in  living.  She  had  heard 
otten  that  a  ditterenee  in  age  made 
harriers  to  understanding— hut  this 
wasn’t  a  differenc-e  in  age,  this  was  a 
ditterenee  in  people,  a  ditlerenee  in 
thinking.  This  was  the  thinking  ot 
people  who  weren’t  trying  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Now  she  knew  for  eertain  what  she 
had  suspected  for  a  long  time.  Her 
])arents  were  people  who  eoultl  never 
nnderstand  love  —  anyone’s  —  hee.iuse 
they  knew  no  compelling  love  ot  their 
•)wn. 

Thire  was  a  light  knock  on  the  door 
and  .Ann  rose  to  turn  the  key,  not  even 
hothering  to  touch  the  knoh  hetore 
sinking  hack  on  the  hed.  .Marcia  puslu^d 
it  open,  then  let  it  stand  ajar.  “It  you’re 
going  to  blow  up  at  me,  too.  I’ll  just 
close  it  again,’’  she  said  (juietly. 

“\\  ho  wouldn’t  blow  np':*’’  .Ann  an¬ 
swered  bitterly.  “Who  coidd  stand  to 
live  with  such  people?  Daddy  sits 
there  watching  football  when  he  knous 
what  .Mother’s  going  to  .say.  They’re 
like  deatl  people.  They  don’t  have  any 
real  feeling  themselves.  They’ve  alwaxs 
been  like  this,  but  1  had  to  grow  up 
myself  to  really  .see  them.  But  now  I 
see  them  and  hear  them  every  day. 
Nothing  they  do  is  importatit.  Their 
idea  of  big  excitement  is  to  change 
around  some  flower  beds  on  Saturday 
aftern(M)n.  It’s  horrible  to  think  that 
ihey’xe  lixed  in  this  house  since  before 
I  xvas  born,  nexer  doing  anything,  just 
getting  nexx  curtains  once  in  a  xxhile 
or  painting  something  a  different  color. 
They  live  an  empty  life— and  there’s 
nothing  they  can  do  about  it.  It  xvonld 
never  occur  to  them  that  1  might  be  in 
love  xvith  John  ...”  Ann  broke  off 
(juickly,  axvare  that  the  (juaxer  in  her 
voice  didn’t  come  completely  from 
anger. 

“.M.iybe  Dad  xvill  nexer  get  his  life 
played  in  the  movies,”  said  Marcia 
lightly,  “but  he  alxvays  seemed  pretty 
amusing  to  me.  And  about  this  love 
business- aren’t  you  forgetting  Mother’s 
love  letters?  W'heii  you  xvere  a  little 
gal,  you  used  to  think  it  xvas  very  ro¬ 
mantic  to  have  a  bundle  of  letters  in 
the  attic,  all  tied  xvith  blue  ribbon.” 

Since  they  xvere  children,  dressing 
up  in  old  clothes  on  rainy  afternoons 
and  using  the  attic  storeroom  as  a  play¬ 
room,  the  enameled  candy  box  tied 
xvith  blue  ribbon  had  been  called 
“Mother’s  love  letters”  xvith  conviction, 
though  neither  girl  had  ever  dared  to 
jicck  inside.  It  staxt'd  year  after  year 
in  the  attic,  in  an  old  packing  case. 


“You  told  me  once,”  Marcia  said, 
“that  xvhen  you  started  to  get  letters 
from  boys  >ourself,  you  xvere  going  to 
get  a  l>ox  like  that.” 

“You’re  just  trying  to  laugh  me  out 
of  something  serious,”  her  sister  pro¬ 
tested,  “even  though  you  knoxv  I’m 
right.  1  xvanted  to  talk  to  them  today 
and  they  xxouldn’t  let  me.  You  knoxv 
hoxv  I  felt.  I  xvanted  to  tell  them  that 
John  and  1  xvant  to  get  married.”  Then, 
XX  hen  .Marcia’s  face  xvent  grave,  “We’re 
old  enough.  W’e  can  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves.  They’d  like  me  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  just  going  out  on  dates 
xxithout  any  of  it  meaning  anything.” 
She  .sat  upright.  “I  doubt  that  those 
letters  of  .Mother’s  xxere  from  Father  at 
all.  People  iti  love  don’t  lixe  like  they 
lixe.  They  must  haxe  lu'cn  xvritten  to 
.Mother  by  someone  else!  ” 

.Marcia  puslunl  open  the  door  to 
leave.  Her  voice  xvas  careful,  as  if  she 
xvere  trying  to  cover  her  anger.  “You’re 
saying  these  things,  .Ann,  because 
you’re  upset— and  I  think  you’re  upset 
In'cause  you  knoxv  you’re  xvrong.  No 
one  has  said  you  eant  get  married  but 
you  think  they  should.  Love  i.sn’t 
.something  you  txvo  invented  last  night, 
you  knoxv.  You  can’t  take  it  axvay  from 
other  people  just  because  y»)u’re  not 
sure  about  yourself.  If  you  and  John 
really  xvant  to  get  married.  I’ll  stick  by 
you;  but  do  it  because  it’s  xvhat  you 
both  xx'ant— not  because  xou’re  mad  at 
someone  else.  Marriage  takes  more 
than  that. 

“By  the  xvay,”  she  added  lightly. 
“Why  don’t  you  look  at  those  letters  if 
you’re  so  sure  they  are  from  someone 
else?” 

The  attic  xvasn’t  an  attic  in  the  true 
.sense  of  the  xxord,  but  an  unfinished 


GINGER 

A  CO-ED  CARTOON 


"But  it's  still  an  elevator  cake.  Mom. 
It's  just  going  down  instead  of  up!" 


rcM)m  at  the  end  of  the  upstairs  hall 
xvith  xvalls  paneled  in  composition 
board  and  uncurtained  xvindoxvs,  bright 
that  day  xvith  fall  sunlight. 

As  Ann  shut  the  door  (piietly  behind 
her,  the  room  seemed  strangely  de¬ 
tached  and  empty,  touched  xvith  un¬ 
reality.  Sounds  from  the  doxvnstairs 
part  of  the  house  came  holloxv  and  far 
axvay.  She  slipped  off  her  moccasins 
and  paddled  in  stocking  feet,  sending 
the  dust  motes  darting  and  circling  in 
the  shafts  of  sun  as  she  moved  across 
the  floor. 

The  packing  ca.se  that  held  the  en¬ 
ameled  box  xvas  piled  high  on  top 
xvith  ohl  magazines  and  nexvspapers. 
Ann  shitted  them  in  dusty  piles  to 
the  floor.  The  big  lid,  held  loosely  in 
place  by  a  couple  of  long,  bent  nails, 
creaked  back  xvhen  she  lifted  it.  At 
the  top  xxere  txvo  layers  of  xvinter  blan¬ 
kets,  dotted  xxith  mothballs,  ami  under¬ 
neath  the  folded  dark  maroon  slip 
covers  used  on  the  living-room  chairs 
in  the  xvintertime.  These  top  layers 
x’aried  xvith  the  seasons;  the  bottom 
layers  of  miscellany  changed  little  ox’er 
the  xears.  Directly  beloxv  xvere  rolls  of 
hand-paint(‘d  silk,  slitted  noxv  xvith 
age,  that  an  uncle  had  brought  from 
(dhna  years  ago.  .And  there,  in  the 
eorner  of  the  case  xvhere  it  had  been 
for  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  .Ann 
found  the  enameled  camly  box.  She 
took  it  out  carefully  xvith  both  hands 
and  slid  doxvn  onto  a  pile  of  chintz 
garden-chair  cushions  heaped  on  the 
floor. 

It  xvas  lighter  than  she’d  expected, 
the  contents  loosely  shifting  xvhen  she 
shook  it.  1'he  blue  boxv  g;ixe  easily 
xvith  the  dry  xvhisper  of  old  silk,  and, 
once  off,  the  ribbon  free  in  her  hand, 
there  xvas  a  driving  Pandora’s  curiosity 
to  open  the  box.  With  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  childish  thing  she  xx;is  doing, 
.Ann  slipped  off  the  lid  and  dumped 
the  contents  info  her  lap.  But  there 
xvas  no  neat  jxackage  of  love  letters  in 
sight— just  a  motley,  yelloxving  collec¬ 
tion  of  odds  and  ends,  txvists  of  tis.sue 
p..per,  snapshots,  and  a  fexv  somber 
business  envelopes,  all  shuffled  together 
xxithout  plan  or  order. 

I  xvas  right  after  all,  she  thought, 
xvith  a  strange  surge  of  disappointment. 
Nothing  here  that  tells  of  love.  On  the 
top  of  the  pile,  already  sfiflening  xxith 
;ige,  xvas  a  clipping  from  a  local  nexv.s- 
jxaper,  the  account  of  Marcia’s  xved- 
ding.  For  a  moment  that  spring  day 
xvas  clear  in  .Ann’s  memory.  She  had 
been  the  youngest  of  the  bridesmaids, 
all  four  in  lavender  organdy  because 
the  garden  lilacs  had  been  just  right 
for  the  altar.  Marcia  had  carried  xvhite 
blossoms  from  the  dxxarf  bush  at  tfic 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Over  the  years.  Prelude  has  brought  the  beauty  of  solid  silver  to  more  homes  than  any 
other  sterling  pattern  in  the  world.  Ask  your  favorite  jeweler  or  department  store  to  show 
you  Prelude  and  the  many  other  lovely  International  Sterling  patterns.  VVh<m  you  sec 
them,  you’ll  want  to  register  your  choice  right  now. 


International  Sterling.  . .  loveliest^  by  design 
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Cut  down 
stocking 
bills ! 


NYLOC’ 
Run -Barriers 
reduce  runs 


Berkshire’s  NYLOC  Run- 
Barriers  are  guaranteed  to  stop 
any  runs  starting  at  top  or  toe 
from  entering  the  sheer  leg  area 
—  or  you  get  a  new  pair  free! 

seamless  or  with  seams 

♦  p.lented  from  1.35 


'I 


“iieaiily  Box"  is  planned  to  help  make 
i  ytni  the  kind  «tf  person  nho  presents  an 
allrarlive  uppearanee  to  others.  If  you 
'  ha\e  ifh-as  you'd  like  to  share  with  others 
ihritiifth  this  eidiinin — i>r  sperial  ques¬ 
tions  ahoiil  yf>ur  appearanee  that  yf>u'd 
like  t«i  ask — >*rite:  Carol  Kay,  C.o-tuI 
Uaicazine,  SS  Vest  f2iid  St.,  IN'ew  ^  itrk 
j  :Ui.  N.  V. 

llow  can  I  prevent  inij  hair  from 
lookinfi  messy  all  the  time? 
j  A.  Try  applying  a  creme  rinse  after 
your  weekly  shampoo.  Or  ruh  a  nugget 
!  of  hair  pomade  l)etween  your  palms, 
tlien  ml)  both  palms  over  your  hair. 
Either  will  make  hair  shiuy  and  more 
manageahle.  After  hrushing  out  your 
.  hair  set,  use  hair  spray  to  keej)  strands 
I  in  place. 

!  ^).  My  nails  split  and  peel  off  in 

j  layers  every  time  they  grou  to  a  meili- 
\  ton  length.  What  can  I  do? 

A.  Nails  like  yours  can  he  helped 
j  from  within  as  well  as  from  without. 

:  Di  iuk  lots  of  water  and  milk,  ami  don’t 
forget  the  value  of  citrus  fruits.  Start 
each  day  with  a  glass  of  orange  juice 
or  a  half  grapefruit  for  breakfast.  Some 
I  say  that  gelatine  desserts  and  salads,  and 
I  gelatine  capsules  or  powders,  taken  in¬ 
ternally,  help  to  build  strong  nails.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  you  can  improve  nails  b\ 
filing  them  into  ovals  (sides  to  center) 
with  an  emery  board.  Keep  a  coat  of 
colorless  or  pale-colored  nail  polish  on 
your  nails.  Polish  not  only  looks  well— 
it  protects  nails,  too. 

().  I'm  IS  years  old,  and  my  fifinre 
hasn’t  developed  like  my  friends’  /ig- 
urcs.  My  hosom  is  very,  very  small. 

A.  You’ll  grow  up  and  your  figure 
will  develop  in  due  time.  It  just  takes 
longer  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
But  there’s  no  reason  w'hy  you  shouldn’t 
wear  a  lightly  padded  brassiere  in  the 
meantime.  Sub-teen  styles  are  made 
especially  for  girls  with  your  slight 
figure. 

^).  How  can  I  permanently  rid  my 
/cg.y  and  underarm  areas  of  hair? 

.A.  There’s  no  safe  way  to  perma¬ 
nently  rid  legs  and  underarm  areas  of 
hair.  Shaving  extra  hair  is  .something 
\()u’ll  probably  have  to  do  once  a  week 
for  the  rest  of  your  life-like  manicuring 
your  nails  and  washing  your  hair. 


Undercover 
comfort ! 


Berkshire’s 
all-iivloii 
tiicot  panties 
and  ! 

•  Regular  all-nylon 
tricot  panty  SI 

•  With  famous  Berksofb 
gusset  SI. 25 

•  Acetate  briefs  79^ 

•  At  fine  stores  everywhere! 
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About  our  cover 


Looming  lip  in  the  haekgroinul  is  not 
a  giant  cement  mixi-r,  hut  a  daring  new 
concept  in  design  tor  honsing  lainous 
paintings  in  a  circular  l.ishion.  Tliis  is 
the  main  conical  portion  ot  the  new 
Chiggenhcim  Museum  ot  Art  designed 
liy  Fr.ink  Lloyd  W  right  who  has  given 
tlic  world  some  great  huildings.  At 
night  this  eontrox crsial  structure  is  dra¬ 
matically  silhouetted  against  New  York 
(aty’s  skyline  hy  hands  of  light. 

Our  ear  is  a  new  Swedish  import  hy 
\’olvo.  In  shiny  red,  it’s  an  economical 
siiorts  car  lor  the  family. 

Your  (a)-editors  heliexe  your  best 
hright  look  for  spring  is  the  all-white 
suit.  .\nd  it’s  even  practie.d,  due  to  S\l- 
M«r,  a  silicone  treatment  lor  fahrie, 
making  it  resistant  to  stains  and  water- 
home  spots.  In  7-15  sizes,  the  skirt  is 
about  $10.  Jacket  about  $17.  Hy  Caos- 
sen  Classics  in  lOOV  wool  llannel. 

You’ll  find  it  at  these  stores  .  .  . 


Atlonta,  Georgia  .  Regenstein's 

Gary,  Indiana  H.  Gordon 

Wheaton,  Maryland  Joseph  R.  Harris 

Springfield,  Mass.  Forbes  &  Wallace 

Caldwell,  New  Jersey  J.  M.  Towne 

Buffalo,  New  York  L.  L.  Berger 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Gimbel's 

Wheeling,  West  Va.  Stone  &  Thon".as 


understands  every  girl’s  secret  wish 


Cover  hat  by  Helmar.  .\boul  $9. 
Matches  model’s  lipstick,  which  is  ll.izel 
Bishop’s  Formula  “77.”  Axailable  in 
eleven  fashion  shades  including  Heal 
Real  Red.  $1.  (Ultra-.Matic.)  At  these 
stores  .  .  . 


Whether  you’re  ten  or  a  teen,  you  are  moving  into  that  deliciou.s,  delightful 
.stage  known  a.s  womanhood  . . .  and  you  want  a  bra  that  fits  you  properly. 
Teenform  understands.  Left:  “Debuteen”  gently  padded  for  dre.ss- 

up  occasions.  Right :  “Littlest  Angel”,  the  bra  that  expands  as  a  girl  develops. 
$1.50  each  For  name  of  nearest  store  and  copy  of  “Very  Special 

Secrets”,  a  booklet  on  personal  grooming,  write  Teenform,  112  West  34  Street, 
New  York  4,  N.Y.  Dept.  C-30,  (in  Canada,  450  Dorchester  Street,  Quebec) 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Chicago,  Illinois  . 
Detroit,  Mich.  .  . 
New  York  City  . 
Portland,  Oregon 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dallas,  Texes 


.  .  .  May  Co. 
.  .  .  Mandel  Bros. 
.  .  .  J.  L.  Hudson 
.  Bloomingdale's 
.  .  .  Fred  Meyer 
Gimbel's 
Titche  Goettinger 
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W  hrpel  ll’i  Spring  again  t  Tlial  fresh, 
(ragranl,  flowerful  lime  of  year  wilieii  you 
throw  off  the  wools  of  winter  and  <lon  the 
silks  of  spring.  Time,  too,  to  »lo  something 
about  your  “winter  coal”  of  rough,  dry  -kin. 
flow?  — Hy  bathing  in  the  luxury  of  (iasbmere 
|{ouc|uet  Talc.  After  a  wonderfully  relaxing 
dreix'hing  in  a  warm  tub,  <loU'e  yourself  wilb 
fragrant  (lashmere  liou(|uel  Tale  from  lop  to 
toe.  You'll  find  it  scents  and  silkens  eNery 
inch  of  you  .  .  .  more  la-lingly  .  .  .  more 
lovingly  than  costly  cologne.  Leaves  your  skin 
feeling  silken-smooth  and  flower  fresh— envel¬ 
oped  in  a  lasting  Veil  of  Freshness. 

('.lo$e  $have!  Keeping  legs  and  underarms 
trim  is  a  miss’s  must.  Iful  the  chafed,  chapped 
skin  that  -omelimes  results  is  not.  So  right 
after  shaving,  pal  on  Cashmere  ltou(|uel  I'ale. 
It'll  help  to  soothe  and  smooth  these  sen-ilive 
skin  areas. 


/"  \  Ifon'l  forget 

1  eve*/  Lids  ih 


to  dot  your 
lis  spring  are 
covered  with  colorful  shadow 
shades— daffo<lil  yellow,  petal 
green,  hya<'inth  blue.  But  if 
your  eye  shadow  sometimes 
softens  and  form-  a  line  in 
the  crease  of  your  lid,  try 
^  -  this!  Bight  after  apiilying 
•  TN*  (and  before  mascara),  pul  a 
fleck  of  fine-milled  (lashmere 
Buu(|uet  Talc  on  a  cotton- 
lipped  slick  and  dab  it  gently 
over  the  shadow  —  to  set  it.  Then  use  a  clean 
brush,  or  your  fingertip,  to  whisk  away  excess 
|)owder. 


Lingerie  Houquet,  Want  to  keep  your  silks 
'll  satins  as  perfume-fresh  as  a  field  of  flowers? 
A  sachet  lucked  in  among  them  will  do  the 
trick.  But  if  you  have  one  that's  all  scented- 
out,  refill  it,  refreshen  it  with  light  ...airy ... 
floral  Cashmere  Bou(|uet  Talc  — the  fragrance 
men  love. 


Italian  accent!  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc  is  made  from 
imported  Italian  lalc-fine- 
milled  for  special  silky 
smoothness. 


(iloH'ing  report*  prai»e 
the  luininou*  look  —  in 
lids,  lips  and  fingertips. 
Now  for  a  radiant  complex¬ 
ion  to  match,  add  a  sniidgc 
of  (Cashmere  Bou(|uel  Talc 
to  your  face  powder.  It'll 
blend  perfectly ! 


</ie 

cheering  squad 


Vickie  Van  Horn 


CALIFOHMANS  who  are  very 
i  A  much  at  home  on  skis— one  in 
water,  the  other  on  snow— earn  Co-ed’s 
!  roitsinyr  cheers  tliis  month. 

I  They’re  15-\ ear-old  Vickie  Van 
Horn,  yonnj'est  person  ever  to  win  tlie 
I  W  orld’s  Women’s  w  ater  .ski  champion¬ 
ship;  and  16-year-old  Sherry  Thatcher, 
who  served  as  a  courier  on  skis  during 
the  W  inter  Caines  of  the  1960  Olym¬ 
pics  at  Scpiaw  Y’alley  in  Fehriiary. 


Sherry  Thatcher 

night  to  take  a  geometry  exam  on 
Friday. 

.\t  present,  Vickie  is  planning  to 
teach  French  alter  she  graduates  from 
college.  Although  college  is  still  a  way 
off,  Y’ickie  alrcarly  has  a  head  start 
tow  ard  her  goal— a  -S.jOO  scholarship  she 
received  from  the  Kiekhaefer  C.’orp., 
manufacturers  of  outboard  motors,  as 
the  outstanding  junior  water  skier  in 
this  country  during  1957. 


Water  Ski  Champ 


Courier  on  Skis 


X’ickie  Van  Horn,  a  high  school 
i  .sophomore  from  Long  Beach,  Calif., 

'  captured  her  world  title  last  fall  at 
i  .Milan,  It.dy,  by  soundly  trouncing  the 
best  skiers  that  22  nations  had  to  offer 
with  her  steady  all-around  .skiing  in 
three  pha.ses  of  competition.  She  took 
fiist  place  in  slalom,  .second  in  tricks, 
second  in  jumping. 

Pre.sent  U.S.  Curls’  water  ski  cham¬ 
pion,  a  title  .she’s  held  for  the  last 
three  years,  pretty  blue-eyed  blond 
Y’ickie  traveled  over  3(),l)()()  miles  in 
defeu.se  of  her  U.S.  Curls’  title  and  bid 
for  the  W’orld’s  Women’s  championship. 
The  9()-day  tour  u.sed  up  all  but  nine 
days  of  her  ’59  summer  vacation. 

Y’ickic  took  to  water  skis  along  w'ith 
her  parents,  brother,  and  two  sisters 
seven  years  ago.  .After  just  two  dunk- 
iugs,  she  had  the  knack  of  skimming 
the  w'ater  “down  pat.”  Just  four  years 
later,  she  became  the  national  girls’ 
champ! 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y’an  Horn  have  never 
allowed  the  sport  to  interfere  with 
Y’icki’s  school  wmk  at  Polytechnic 
High  in  Long  Beach,  where  she’s  an 
“A”  student.  In  order  to  make  a  trip 
;  to  New  Y’ork  for  a  boat  show  opening 
in  January,  Y'ickie  got  her  assignments 
I  two  weeks  ahead  of  time  and  acttially 
j  comivK'ted  two  weeks  work  in  one 
I  week.  Then,  after  the  show,  she  hiir- 
,  tied  home  by  jet  plane  on  a  Thursday 


As  a  courier  during  the  W'inter 
Olympics  at  Stptaw  Y'alley,  located  a 
lew  miles  from  her  home.  Sherry 
rhatcher  was  assigned  to  work  with  a 
pie.ss  agent.  Her  job:  to  ski  his  photo 
and  press  releases  from  the  competition 
site  to  lower  S<iuaw’  Y’alley  stations, 
w  hich  relayetl  the  news  throughout 
the  w'orld. 

Sherry,  who  started  skiing  when  she 
was  tour,  is  an  old  hand  at  the  courier 
trade.  She  was  one  of  several  students 
from  Tahoe  rruckee  High  School,  .se¬ 
lected  to  ski  messages  during  the  North 
.Ymerican  Ski  C.'hampionships  last  year. 

.A  member  of  the  Far  YY'est  Ski  Assn., 
SheriA’  has  won  several  trophies  for 
downhill  and  slalom  racing.  She  was  on 
the  Cialifornia  .American  Legion  team 
for  the  Legion  Cihampiouships  in  19.59, 
hopes  for  a  berth  on  the  19fi()  Far  YY'est 
Junior  National  team. 

Sherry  is  editor  of  her  school  news¬ 
paper,  senior  class  trc.isurer,  captain 
of  the  girls’  ski  team,  and  a  varsity 
cheerleader.  Her  favorite  subject  is 
English— with  home  economics  running 
a  “close  second.”  She  plans  to  major  in 
home  ec  in  college;  hopes  to  hccome 
a  teacher  some  day. 

Outside  school.  Sherry’s  special  in¬ 
terest  is  sports.  In  addition  to  snow 
skiing,  she  water  skis,  plays  tennis, 
rides  horseback,  goes  boating,  ice 
skates,  and  swims. 
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WHAT 
&  NEXT! 


LINDA  HUNT,  Freshman,  Palacios  Junior  High  School,  Palacios,  Texas 


Altafur!  Syncillin!  Lkiuainar!  StraiiRe 
words,  aren’t  tlie\?  They  belong  to  a 
new'  xoeabniary  of  seience  and  medi¬ 
cine,  as  more  disco\eries  are  made. 

The  Corncob  Dnig  is  Altafnr,  which 
is  derived  basically  from  this  substance 
and  has  already  been  snceessfnl  in  wag¬ 
ing  war  against  stnbborn  viruses  and 
bacteria  that  ha\e  resisted  other  won¬ 
der  dings,  .\ltafnr  is  e.xpected  to  be  a 
new  champion  for  mankind,  knocking 
out  stnbborn  infections  and  even  pncn- 
monia. 

Man  .\gainst  Mold  is  the  story  of 
Syncillin,  for  this  is  a  man-made  peni¬ 
cillin  that  is  considered  safer  and  more 
potent  than  the  naturally  mold-grown 
drug.  Tests  on  humans  indicate  that 
the  new  drug  will  coiupier  germs  that 
have  built  up  an  immnnity  against  peni¬ 
cillin.  Syncillin  is  taken  orally  and 
the  prediction  for  this  wonder  drug  is 
that  it  will  make  penicillin  shots  obso¬ 
lete,  a  sting  of  the  past. 

Frozen  for  the  Future.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  medical  developments  is 
a  practical  method  of  freezing  human 
blood  in  the  form  of  ice  blocks.  This  is 
a  tremendous  scientific  achievement, 
for  it  w  ill  make  possible  the  stockpiling 
of  supplies  for  great  emergencies,  .snch 
as  mine  or  flood  disasters.  It  will  also 
make  blood  immediately  available  to 
surgery  patients  with  rare  blood  types, 
speeding  treatment  and  saving  lives. 

Since  up  to  90  per  cent  of  blood 
cells  ri'inain  alive  after  freezing  and 
thawing,  it  may  be  possible  to  hand 
rlowii  disea.se  cells,  tissues,  etc.,  for 
study  by  future  .scientists. 

.\nother  discosery  in  the  study  of 
blood  is  Lifiuamar,  a  new  drug  of  the 
kind  called  “anticoagulants.”  These  sub¬ 
stances  prevent  blood  from  clotting  and 
Liquamar  is  said  to  be  from  10  to  1.5 
times  more  effective  than  any  anticoag¬ 
ulant  in  use  today. 

Broken  Bones  are  getting  a  new  treat¬ 
ment  from  .\rmy  doctors  who  are  e.\- 
perimenting  w  ith  a  new  plastic  material 
to  hold  the  broken  limb  together  until 
the  bone  has  had  a  chance  to  knit. 

It  is  comforting,  isn’t  it,  to  think  that 
the  vears  ahead  offer  better  treatment 
of  many  ailments  and  surer  cures— even 
if  we  w  ill  have  to  learn  to  spell  words 
like  hydrochlorothiazide  and  its  sister 
drug,  guanethidine! 


Personality  is  the  word  for  I.inda 
f^ont.  She's  a  cheer  leader;  has  won 
a  a  re- 

cently  was  electcHl  the  most  |)opular 
girl  in  her  school!  She  ho()es  to  be- 
come  an  actress.  You  can  imagine 
how  Linda  felt  wlien  her  sud- 

'T  ■  ^  ^  denly  t)egan  to  break  out  with  skin 

blemishes. 

Read  what  Linda  did:  “When  my  blemishes  didn’t  go  away  after  trying  lots  of 
special  skin  creams.  I  became  very  discouraged.  Then  I  heard  Dick  Clark  telling 
about  Clearasil  on  his  Bandstand  Show.  I  bought  a  tube,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
Clearasil  is  leonderful.’  In  a  short  time,  /-*  J  y/  / 

my  complexion  completely  cleared  up.”  //Zpftf 

Route  1,  Palacios,  Texas 


Millions  of  hoys  and  girls  hare  proved  . . . 

SCIENTIFIC  CLEARASIL  MEDICATION 
'STARVES'  PIMPLES 

Skin-Colored  .  hides  pimples  while  it  works! 
CI.KAKASIL  can  help  you.  t«H),  gain  clear  skin 
and  a  more  appealing  iwrsonality. 

Why  Clearasil  Works  Fast:  CLEAItASIL’s  ‘kera- 
tolytic’  action  penetrates  pimples.  Anti.s«q)tic 
action  stops  growth  of  bacteria  that  can  cause* 
pimiih's.  And  CI.F.AKASII.  'starv€»s’  pimples,  helps 
remove  excess  oil  that  ‘feeds’  pimples. 

Proved  by  Skin  Specialists!  In  tests  on  PTj 

over .'JOO patients. 9out  of  every  10cas«*s  111  [ 
wi-re  cleared  iipor  definitely  improvi*d 
while  using  CLEARASIL.  In  Tube,  69<‘  « 

and  98''.  Handy,  long-lasting  Isttion  'WJUS 
squ€*ez.e  bottle,  only  $1.2.5  (no  fwl.  ^ 

guarantee.  At 

all  drug  counters. 


You.  too,  may  have  had  skin 
probloms  and  found  Cloaratil 
holpod  and  thorn.  When  you  think  of 
the  wonderful  relief  thot  effective 
treatment  can  bring,  you  may  want 
to  help  others.  You  can,  by  writing 
us  a  letter  about  your  experience 
with  Clearasil.  Attach  a  recant 
photograph  of  yourself  (a  good 
close-up  snapshot  will  do).  You  may 
be  the  next  ClEARASIl  PERSONALITY 
of  the  MONTH.  Write:  Clearasil, 

Dept.  HP,  180  Mamaroneck  Ava., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  OEFERi  Fnr2  weekx’xupply 
of  ri.F..\a\sii.  send  name,  address 
and  IM  to  Box  9-FV  (for  Tube!  or 
Box  9-FW  (for  I»tion),  Eastco,  Inc. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Expires  4  I.S  (Hi. 
Largest-Selling  Pimple  Medication 
Because  it  Really  Works. 
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Look  your  best  and  cook  your  f  ' 
best,  and  you'll  go  a  long 
way.  When  it  comes  to  cook¬ 
ing,  Lea  &  Perrins  can  help  ^ 
you.  Because  any  food  that 
calls  for  seasoning,  tastes 
better  with  a  little  Lea  & 

Perrins  Worcestershire  in  it.  j 

Why,  you  can  even  salvage  a  1  1 
tasteless,  unappetizing  dish,  1  > 
make  it  exciting  with  new 
flavor,  just  by  adding  a  tea-  E 

spoon  or  two  of  this  zesty  P 

sauce  But  be  sure  the  Wor-  §i 

cestershire  you  use  is  Lea  & 

Perrins.  It's  the  original,  and  =  i 
there's  still  no  other  like  it. 

Send  for  FREE  folder  of  reci-  ‘ 

pes  and  menu  suggestions 
planned  especially  for  teen¬ 
agers  —  “Simple  Fare  With 
a  Party  Flair".  Write: 

Lea  &  Perrint,  Dept.  O, 

Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn, 

New  Jersey 

LEA  &  PERRINS  [ 

ft', 

WORCESTERSHIRE  | 

I  I II  miiiHiMiin  iwii  I  mi  ■ 


If  you  were  to  join  Icelandic  teen-agers  in  some  of  tlieir 

fa\()rite  pastimes,  you’d  dance,  sing,  ski,  iceskate,  fish... 


KHISTIN  Bjarnadottir  lives  in  Reyk¬ 
javik,  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Iceland.  Despite  its  name,  this  i.sland 
has  a  mild,  moist  climate.  In  summer 
the  average  temperature  is  about  50“  F. 
and  winter  temperatures  rarely  fall  be¬ 
low  freezing. 

You’ll  be  interested  to  hear  the  story 
iM'hind  Kristin’s  name.  Dottir  is  the  Ice¬ 
landic  word  for  “daughter.”  Bjarni  is 
her  father’s  first  name.  So  she  is  Kristin, 
daughter  of  Bjarni. 

Every  Icelandic  child  is  named  this 
way,  so  that  in  one  family  >ou  will  find 
several  “last  names.”  Kristin’s  sisters  are 
called  Bjarnadottir,  as  she  is.  But  her 
brother  is  Bjarni  Bjarnason,  son  of 
Bjarni.  Her  father,  in  turn,  is  named  for 
his  father;  he  is  Bjarni  Cudmundsson. 
And  her  motht  r  retains  her  maiden 
name,  as  does  every  Icelandic  woman. 

Kristin  is  in  the  first  year  of  Latin 
School,  which  is  similar  to  our  high 
school.  Like  most  teen-agers,  she  looks 
forward  to  summer  vacations.  She  spent 
an  unusual  one  last  year,  attending  a 
school  where  a  special  course  was  being 
given  for  university  students  who  plan 
to  teach  home  economics.  Kristin  was 
there  as  a  “pupils’  pupil.”  The  regular 
students  practiced  on  her! 

During  other  summer  vacations,  which 
last  from  June  to  September,  Kristin  has 
spent  time  on  a  farm  in  northern  Ice¬ 
land.  Here  she  has  learned  to  drive  the 
horses  and  cows  and  to  help  with  tiay- 
making. 

It  is  not  the  farmers  but  the  fi.sher- 
men  who  have  built  up  the  country’s 
most  important  industry.  Cold  dried  fish 
is  an  Icelandic  specialty. 

Here’s  a  favorite  Icelandic  fish  dish; 

Sodin  Thorskfloek 
(Boiled  Cod  Fillets) 

2  lli^.  «-o<l  rill.-i<, 

2  i|Ik.  HHlt-r 
3  lliH|t.  Mall 

C'ut  fillets  into  serviug-si/,e  portions.  Bl;icc 
fish  in  a  win*  basket  or  on  a  plate.  I  lie 
plate  should  be  tied  in  a  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Lowit  the  fillets  into  salted,  boiling 
water  and  siniiner  (never  boil),  about  ten 


Three  I.lonr 

An  Icelandic  girl  dressed  up 
in  her  colorful  native  costume. 


minutes  or  until  fish  flakes  easily  when 
tested  with  a  fork.  Heinove  fish  to  a  hot 
platter.  Serve  hot  with  melted  butter  or 
egg  sauce  and  boiled  ixitatoes.  Makes  six 
servings. 


Eggjasosa  (Egg  Sauce) 


14  cup  hiillcr  or  iiiurKariiie 
2  ihsp.  fl«>iir 

1  cup  hot  water  or  fi-li  mIocW 
^4  tsp.  salt 
(h  tsp.  while  p<‘pper 
1  Isp.  lemon  jiiire 
1  haril-eooked  eufi,  sliceil 

Melt  butter  or  margarine  in  a  .saucepan. 
Remove  pan  from  heat  and  stir  in  Hour 
until  smooth.  Cradnally  add  water  or  stock 
and  seasonings.  Return  p.in  to  heat  ami 
e<M)k,  stirring  eonst;mtly  until  thickened, 
about  3  to  5  ininntes.  .^dil  sliced  egg  and 
poor  over  boiletl  coil. 

Fish  is  not  the  only  maiii-dish  food, 
by  any  means.  On  the  Monday  before 
Lent,  for  instance,  salted  mutton  and 
yellow  pea  soup  are  eaten.  This  day, 
incidentally,  is  called  Sorengir/r/gin, 
which  might  be  translated  as  “Eat  till 
you  burst.” 


Send  any  $ii«  photo  for 
2Vix3*/]  inch  pholot  on 
finish  paper.  Money  back 
guaranloa.  60  for  $2.00,  100 
for  $3.00. 

BEAUTITONEK  PHOTO 
Dapl.  34  Croon  Bay,  Wi«. 
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To  the  Ladies! 


Famous  women  of 
today  lake  the  spot* 
light  here.  How  many 
of  these  fabulous  fe¬ 
males  do  you  recog¬ 
nize?  Some  ore  sing¬ 
ers,  actresses,  writers, 
even  scientists.  The 
starred  definitions 
give  you  the  clues. 
Counting  two  points 
for  each  word  in  this 
puzzle,  you'll  earn  a 
perfect  score  of  120 
points  if  you  fill  in  all 
of  the  60  definitions 
correctly. 

The  answers  are  on 
p.  49— but  no  peeking 
nowl 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


1.  Plam-t  nearest  the  Earth. 

5.  Symlxtlie  ring  of  liglit  around  the 
Itead  of  holy  [H-rsons  in  paintings. 

*  9.  First  name  of  the  First  Lady  of  oiir 
land. 

10.  .Make  embarrassed. 

12.  Male  sheep. 

13.  Breathe  with  a  harsh  sound  while 
asleep. 

*15.  Popular  singer  of  popular  songs  is 
Peggy - ^ - 

17.  Oregon  {tihhr.), 

*18.  Stage  star  of  musicals  is  _ 

.Mennan. 

19.  N\)t  new. 

20.  Commanding  General  (abhr.). 

21.  For  example  (ubbr.  of  “exempli 
gratia”). 

*22.  Movie  star  Delxtrah  _ _ 

*25.  Famous  Academy  Award  winner, 
_ Wyman. 

27.  Iowa  («hhr. ). 

28.  .\dverti.sement  (abbr.). 

29.  Old-time  movie  star,  Nelson _ , 

who  played  in  musicals  with  Jeanette 
.MacDonald. 

*31.  .Authority  on  etiquette,  Emily _ _ 

*34.  Famous  authoress  (Rcbccca,  My 
Cousin  Rachel,  The  Scaiwaout), 
Daphne  _  Maurier. 

35.  Exclamation  of  triumph. 

36.  N’ortli  Northeast  (ubbr.). 

*38.  Prize- winning  dramatic  actress, 
Shirley _ _ 

43.  Kitehcm  utensil  tised  to  clean  (Umr. 

44.  In  addition. 

45.  V'ast  .Asian  sub-continent  led  by 
Nebru. 

46.  Present  plural  of  "to  lie.” 

47.  Frame  to  hold  an  artist’s  canvas. 

*49.  Discoverer  of  radium.  .Marie _ _ 

*51.  _  Martin  played  “Peter  Pan” 

on  TV. 

52.  Secret  terrorist  stK-iety,  Ku  Khix _ _ 


*  1.  Famous  on  stage  and  in  movies  is 

“.Auntie  _ ”  (played  by  Bosalind 

Hiis.sell ). 

2.  Short  for  “morning.” 

*  3.  Metropolitan  Opera  star  famous  for 

her  role  as  Carmen, _ Steveas. 

4.  Dispatelu'd. 

5.  Larger  than  a  rabbit. 

6.  Kilh'd  by  Cain  in  the  Bible. 

7.  Sixth  note  of  the  musical  scale. 

8.  Capital  of  Norway. 

*  9.  With  Gower  Champion,  the  female 

partner  of  a  movie  tiance  team. 

*11.  Famous  authoress  who  is  deaf  mute 

and  blind,  _  Keller. 

12.  Large  stone. 

14.  Exclamation  of  sur^irise. 

16.  Bim  or  margin. 

23.  Free  of  something  undesirable. 

24.  Beam  of  light  coming  from  a  bright 
source. 

25.  Japanese  (ubbr.). 

26.  Fuss,  as  in  “too  much  _ ” 

*29.  .Authoress  of  Ice  Palace  and  Giant, 

_  Fi-rlnr. 

*30.  Movie  actress  and  now  U.  N.  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  U.  S.,  Irene  _ _ 

*32.  TV  star  and  singer,  Dinah _ _ 

33.  Strip  of  paiH-r  used  for  binding. 

37.  Popular  mild  Dutch  cheese. 

38.  .A  coffin  is  placed  on  this. 

39.  .Alone  of  its  kiml. 

40.  Olive  drab  (initials  of  Army  color). 

41.  Sound  made  by  a  clcK-k. 

42.  Move  by  pulling. 

*43.  Movie  comic  famous  as  Ma  Kettle, 

Marjorie  _ _ 

48.  South  America  (abbr.). 

50.  Bear  .Admiral  (abbr.). 

My  score— _ 


When  nail  poli.sh  thickens,  add  a  few 
drops  of  nail  poli.sh  remover  to  the  bottle 
and  shake  before  using. 

—Judy  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Want  to  add  spice  to  your  “hope” 
chest  or  dres.ser  drawers?  Make  a  spice 
ball!  Take  a  sound  apple  and  stick  whole 
cloves  into  it,  covering  the  apple  com¬ 
pletely.  The  cl  es  prevent  the  apple 
from  rotting  and  also  give  your  belong¬ 
ings  a  delightful  st't'nt. 

—Nancy  Brooks,  FarmviUc,  Va. 

Make  a  tasty  snack  by  putting  left¬ 
over  frosting  Itetween  graham  crackers. 

-Janet  Tuttle,  CamphcUsport,  Wis. 

When  washing  delicate  china  and 
glassware,  fold  a  thick  turkish  towel 
and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish- 
pan  or  sink.  It’s  one  way  to  prevent 
needle.ss  chipping  of  these  items. 

—Mary  Margaret  Orr,  Lebanon,  Okla. 

Cover  a  cardlxtard  toilet  tissue  roll 
with  fancy  paper  and  run  a  pretty  rib- 
Ix)!!  thrttugh  the  opening.  Hang  in  a 
convenient  spot.  It  makes  a  great  holder 
for  .scarves. 

—Barbara  Corey,  Stephenson,  Mich. 

When  a  nail  breaks  too  far  down  to 
cut  or  file  it,  cover  the  break  with  a 
small  piece  of  transparent  tape.  Shape 
the  edge  of  the  tape  to  fit  the  contour 
of  your  nail.  Keep  the  entire  nail  cov¬ 
ered  with  polish  until  the  nail  grows  out. 

—Claudia  llolop.  Redo  Park,  N.  Y. 

To  cut  a  pie  in  five  pieces,  first  cut  a 
“Y.”  Then  divide  evenly  the  two  largest 
pieces  left. 

—Sharon  Hall,  Marysville,  Ohio 

Lumps,  which  are  not  actually  of  any 
harm  to  milk,  often  settle  in  stored  cans 
of  evaporated  milk.  To  prevent  this, 
shake  the  cans  at  intervals  during  stor¬ 
age.  —Frances  Sweet,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Got  any  liriitht  ideaw?  C.o-ed  will  pay 
tl.OO  for  rvrry  hoiiirinakinff  hint  UHt'd 
in  thif)  rolumii.  if  your  idea  iitii’t  roni- 
pletrly  original,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  hut  no  items 
submitted  ran  he  returned.  Write  to 
“Here’s  How”  Editor,  f.'o-ed,  .33  West 
42nfl  St.,  .New  York  .36,  N.  Y. 
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nnouncing  the 
most  important 
home  decorating 
booklet  in 


RIT®history! 


WRITTEN  BY  NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
INTERIOR  DESIGNER! 


Full  of  exciting  suggestions  on  how  to  , 
put  color  to  work  in  your  room,  this 
booklet  sparkles  with  many  lively,  fun 
projects  for  you  and  your  friends  to  try. 

Written  in  conjunction  with  Yale  R. 
Burge,  past  president  of  the  National 
Society  of  Interior  Designers,  this  color-  | 
ful  booklet  offers  dozens  of  interesting  1 
decorating  tricks,  tips  on  rejuvenating 
home  furnishings,  plus  "do-it-yourself" 
instructions! 

Don’t  wait  to  get  your  copy  of  this 
handsome,  helpful  booklet.  Send  504 
with  this  coupon  today  I 


o  o  o  o  o  o 
COED  ® 


MISS  RIT  •  1437  West  Morris  St. 
Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Pleaso  send  me - copies  of  Rif’s  new  book, 

"This  Is  The  House  That  Color  Built. "  I  enclose 
50<  for  each  copy 


Addreit. 


City. 
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Till*  GIRLS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 


SIIOl  I  D  TKKN-AGF.KS  SMOKE? 

DKINK?  A  larK<‘  inujorily  uf  yttii  rtaiil 
to  Itolh  alllioiiKh  more 

vetoerl  drinking  than  Miiuking.  Dut  no 
matter  what  ^tand  voii  took,  your  lett<‘r!« 
|iro\eil  that  the!«e  i|iie>tif>nM  do  pose 
!»erioll^  prohlem<<  for  all  of  you,  Mime- 
where  along  the  line. 

Smokiiip  and  drinking  art*  at  the  very 
top  of  inv  “Don’t”  list.  The  so-ealled  thrill 
or  relaxation  that  people  seek  in  a  “g(M)d 
beer  anti  a  eool  smoke”  can  he  found  in 
a  eool  soft  drink  and  a  good  hook— minus 
the  had  effects. 

Jan  Pierce 

Grove  Jr.  H.  S. 

Paris,  Tenn. 

I  don’t  helieve  that  teen-agers  should 
'  drink  or  smoke.  Teens  who  have  been 
drinking  often  make  fools  of  themselves. 
Their  actions  are  unmannerly  and  em¬ 
barrassing  for  others.  A  person  who 
drinks  is  a  cowartl  afraid  to  face  the 
world  and  his  own  problems.  .Although 
smoking  isn’t  as  had  as  drinking,  I  don’t 
I  .ijiprove  of  it.  either.  Smoking  looks  ter- 
I  rihle  and  stale  tobacco  smoke  smells 
1  e\’en  worse! 

Linda  Robins 

Burns  (Ore.)  Union  H.  S. 

Most  teen-agers  think  it’s  daring  to 
smoke  and  drink.  That’s  why  they  do  it. 
But  if  girls  want  to  keep  their  good 
reputations,  they  had  better  forgi't  both, 
j  because  smoking  and  drinking  are  signs 
I  f)f  cheapness  in  a  girl.  The  attitude  to- 
I  ward  Inrys  who  smoke  is  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent,  because  girls  don’t  seem  to  mind 
I  seeing  the  hoys  smoke.  But  drinking  is 
out  for  them,  too,  at  least  until  they're 
of  age. 

Dianne  Burns 

York  Jr.  H.  S. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Some  students  drink  and  smoke  be¬ 
cause  tlu*y  think  it’s  smart.  The  boys 
I  think  it  attraets  the  girls.  The  girls  think 
I  they  have  to  smoke  and  drink  to  be  fun 
I  on  datt*s.  Fve  tried  doing  neither,  and 
!  the  boys  ask  me  out  anyway. 

Betty  Young 

St.  Mary's,  Ontario,  Con. 


Should  Teen-agers 

I  think  it’s  all  right  for  teen-agers  to 
smoke  so  long  as  they  don’t  do  it  behind 
tht'ir  parent.s’  backs.  If  they  have  their 
parents’  consent,  then  thert*’s  nothing 
wrong  with  smoking.  Drinking,  how¬ 
ever,  is  totally  unnecessary,  because  you 
can  have  just  as  good  a  time  without  it. 

Nino  Donsey 
Tuckoboe  Jr.  H.  S. 
Richmond,  Vo. 

Many  teen-agers  think  smoking  and 
drinking  are  “musts”  for  a  good  position 
in  society.  They  say  that  “it’s  sociable  ” 
to  do  Ixith.  I  disagiE'e.  If  boys  and  girls 
would  just  say  “no”  when  the  first  ciga¬ 
rette  or  drink  is  offered,  the  second  “no” 
would  be  easier.  Soon  friends  wouldn’t 
even  suggest  these  activities  any  more, 
and  they’d  like  you  just  as  well. 

Norma  Ledford 
Lewisburg  (Tenn.)  H.  S. 

Around  our  school,  if  we  re  seen  or 
even  heard  of  smoking  or  drinking, 
we’re  really  sunk  and  left  almost  friend¬ 
less.  Ever\ one  wants  to  ki*ep  away  from 
smokers  and  drinkers  because  no  one 
wants  his  reputation  spoiled. 

Dorothy  Ann  Cook 

Fulton  H.  S. 

Swonton,  Ohio 

Most  tet'n-agi*rs  w  ho  smoke  and  drink 
do  so  to  be  a  part  of  the  gang.  One 
takes  a  drink,  and  the  rt'st  join  in  .so 
thi*y  won’t  be  called  “chicken.”  Once 
they’re  “hooked,”  they  find  both  habits 
hard  to  break. 

Mourine  McMillan 
Colbert  County  H.  S. 
Sheffield,  Ala. 

I  think  that  teen-agers  should  refrain 
from  smoking  because  it  ( 1 )  stains  the 
teeth,  (2)  develops  bad  breath,  (3)  is 
believi'd  to  cause  lung  cancer.  Neither 
should  they  drink,  because  alcohol  ( 1 ) 
dims  the  thinking  processes,  (2)  makes 
some  people  atldicted  to  drink,  so  they 
commit  crimes  to  buy  more  licpior,  (3) 
costs  t(M)  much.  .More  money  is  spent  in 
advE’rtising  liipior  than  is  spent  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  entire  nation’s  school  children! 

Jenny  Gearhart 
Pennsylvania  Jr.  H.  S. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  BOYS  SOUND  OFF .  .  . 


Smoke?  Drink? 

Smoke  or  drink?  That  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  boys  and  j»bls  do  it. 
Boys  shonld  be  allowed  to  smoke  in 
moderation  if  their  parents  approve. 
Girls  shonld  not  smoke  at  all.  As  for 
drinking,  both  boys  and  girls  shonld  be 
.illowed  to  have  certain  alcoholic  bi’v- 
crages  on  special  occasions,  bnt  onl\ 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  parent. 

Steven  Konieciny 
Catholic  Central  H.  S. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Teen-agers  definitely  shonld  not  smoke 
or  drink— not  even  tmce  in  a  while.  Both 
habits  are  unhealthy  and  expensive. 
Teen-agers  smoke  and  drink  not  just 
because  they  lack  common  sense,  bnt 
because  money-huugry  adults  plan  cttm- 
mercial  advertisements  for  cigarettes 
and  lifjuor  that  appeal  to  the  teen-agers’ 
desire  for  excitement  and  a  feeling  of 
belonging. 

The  problem  of  teen-aged  snroking 
and  drinking  can  be  solved  only  it  the 
bigger  problem  of  ailult  smoking  and 
drinking  can  be  solved  first. 

Lonnie  Harpool 
Neosho  (Mo.)  H.  S. 

Teen-age  drinking  should  be  stopped. 
Drinking  in  itself  is  a  sign  ot  immaturity 
because  a  person  drinks  to  drown  out 
thoughts  of  his  troubles.  If  he  doesn’t 
have  enough  sen.se  to  tJiink  out  his  prob¬ 
lems  instead  of  blotting  them  out,  he’s 
very  immature.  If  a  teen-ager  wants  to 
smoke,  1  say  let  him  smoke— and  also 
let  him  take  the  consecpiences— in  b.id 
health  and  a  poor  reputation. 

Froddi  Thomas 
Northport  (Mich.)  H.  S. 

Personally,  I  don’t  smoke  because  1 
look  at  it  this  way;  Eventually  smoking 
iK'comes  a  habit,  and  why  should  1  burn 
up  my  money  on  something  th.it's  more 
harmful  than  enjoyable?  I  think  it’s  all 
right  to  drink  if  you  can  hold  your  licpior. 
But  if  you  can’t,  you  should  stay  away 
from  it,  iH'cause  you  might  get  into  .m 
accident  while  driving  or  .nake  a  tool 
ot  yourself  in  public. 

Floyd  Buhler 

Central  H.  S. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


I  think  teen-aged  boys  smoke  and 
drink  mainly  because  they’re  afraid  | 
the\'ll  be  calleil  “sissy”  and  “chicken”  if 
they  don’t  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
gang.  Lots  of  boys  think  smoking  makes 
them  look  like  big  shots,  too.  If  teen¬ 
agers  feel  that  they  absolutely  have  to 
smoke  .md  drink.  1  think  they  should 
wait  until  after  they’ve  finished  .school. 

Jim  Morton 
Winona  (Minn.)  H.  S. 

Teen-agers  should  neither  smoke  nor 
think  tor  the  simple  reason  that  both 
these  h.ibits  can  ruin  their  health. 
Smoking  and  drinking  also  give  teen- 
agt'is  a  bad  repnt.ition,  and  lower  them 
in  the  exes  of  their  parents,  friends,  and 
te;ichers.  Where  1  live,  teens  who  don't 
smoke  or  drink  are  more  popular  with 
the  crowd.  Both  smoking  and  drinking 
are  .tpt  to  sap  the  energy  fntm  teen¬ 
agers,  giving  them  an  “I  don’t  care” 
attitude  that’s  no  fun  for  others. 

John  Miller 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Teen-agers  shouldn’t  drink  because  it 
slows  their  reactions  and  dulls  their 
thinking  p(»wers.  It  gives  them  a  feeling 
that  tluw’re  smarter  and  can  do  things 
better  than  others,  which  is  false  and 
dangerous.  They’re  only  fooling  them¬ 
selves.  Most  boys  .md  girls  start  smoking 
because  they  think  it’s  the  soci.dly  ac¬ 
ceptable  thing  to  do,  but  they  shouldn’t 
smoke.  It’s  bad  for  their  health. 

George  W.  Nagy 
Roosevelt  H.  S. 
Fresno,  Cal. 


NEXT  "JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 
VLIIVT  1)0  ^Ol  THINK  OK 
IH.IM)  i)\TES?  DITCH  D.VIES? 
\\  lu-n — if  eser — «lo  yrui  think  il’n 
rtkiis  In  airrepl  ai  liliiitl  rlule?  Do  snu 
lliiiik  hnso  ^liaaiilil  paiy  ail  the  ex- 
peii'f^  of  a  tiale?  If  iinl,  stlien  ^hnlllll 
tcirU  pay  their  oMn  stay?  Be  nure 
In  icise  rea««»ii*  fnr  yniir  ttpininiiM. 

\<hlre*«  yauir  letter**  to  *‘Jaiii  Ses- 
sinii,”  f.n-erf  Magazine,  T.'l  U  e»l 
12nfl  Street,  Ness  T  atrk  .T6,  N.  Y ., 
ainri  mail  hefnre  Maireh  12,  I960. 
Ineliirh-  ynnr  name,  **rh<Mil.  rily, 
aiml  «lale. 


Moke  your  home  sparkle  with  imaginative  decor 
that  leiiects  your  very  own  talent  and  taste!  With 
Prang's  amazing  Textile  Colors  you  can  add  cc 
new  note  of  fashion  to  your  linens,  curtains, 
draperies,  and  gift  items  for  all  occasions  ,  ,  • 
with  little  expense  and  time! 

Provoke  "oohs"  and  "aahs"  from  your  friends 
and  family  the  first  time  you  try. 

These  exciting  colors  are  easy  to  apply  on  all 
types  of  fabrics,  from  stenciling  to  screen  print¬ 
ing.  Finished  fabrics  are  wonderfully  washable, 
wearable  and  soft  to  the  touch. 

See  the  array  of  Prang  Sets  at  your  favorite  art 
counter. 

Write  for  free  preview  sheets  featuring  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  you  con  make  with  Prang! 

Dept.  PC- 12 

a  THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 

SANDUSKT.OHIO  NEW  YORK 
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Man  Chaser 

(Coutimicd  frotn  ixific  26) 

puijile  and  l)luc  ainl  they  were  tiny— 
like  little  irises.  Bill  and  I  picked  them 
aloiij;  the  road  down  Tracy’s  Canyon.” 
.Marilyn  l(M)ked  at  me  curiously  out  of 
her  hijj  brown  eyes.  “Why?” 

“Something'  happened  to  those  flow¬ 
ers  you  left  in  my  locker,”  1  confessed, 
“hut  I’ll  see  that  they’re  replaced.”  I 
started  down  toward  study  hall. 

1  found  Freddy  in  the  lah  staring 
into  the  emi)ty  wastebasket.  “It’s  been 
emptied,”  she  said  forlornly. 

I  ignored  that.  “She  got  them  along 
the  road  down  Tracy’s  Canyon,  .so  you 
can  just  trot  right  out  there  and  get 
s(tme  more.” 

“How  do  they  look  anyway?  I  can’t 
get  them  unless  I  know  what  to  look 
for,  can  I?” 

“They’re  kind  of  purplish  blue  and 
they  l(H)k  like  tiny  iris—”  1  broke  off. 
“What  are  irises,  anyway?” 

“You  know.  Those  tall  flowers  that 
grow  in  borders.  Look  over  th<-re— 
across  the  street.  There  are  some.” 

She  took  her  hands  and  adjusted  my 
head  as  she  would  a  pair  of  field 
glasses.  Her  fingers  were  light  and 


strong  and  the\  smelled  like  fresh  so.ip 
and  water.  Firmly  and  none  too  gently 
1  removed  them. 

“Okay,  1  see  ’em,”  1  growled.  “Now, 
you  just  see  that  you  have  those  flowers 
here  by  tomorrow  morning.” 

I  didn’t  think  she’d  really  get  them. 
The  caiiNon  was  two  miles  out  of  town. 
There  were  supposed  to  be  snakes  out 
there,  and  sometimes  on  a  cpiiet  night 
you  could  hear  coyotes  how  ling. 

But  that  evening  after  dinner,  Fred¬ 
dy  pulled  up  on  her  bike  at  our  front 
door.  She  was  clutching  a  few  flowers 
and  she  thrust  them  at  me. 

“Here,”  she  said  vindictively.  “Here’s 
.Marilyn’s  old  flowers.  .\nd  I  hope  they 
give  her  hay  fever  so  bad  she  can’t 
come  to  .school  for  a  week!” 

She  wheeled  around  and  pedaled 
down  the  street,  a  swift  blur  in  the 
twilight. 

“(io(Kl,”  I  thought.  “Fine!  Now  may¬ 
be  vou’ll  leave  my  locker  alone.” 

1  guess  1  didn’t  know  Freddy  very 
well.  Next  day  she  was  right  up  to  her 
old  tricks  as  if  there’ll  never  been  a 
cross  word  spoken  between  us.  I  should 
have  known  she  was  leading  up  to 
something. 

It  happened  Thursday.  I  was  going 
down  the  hall  with  Bucky  Davis  and 


Terry  Nelson.  We  were  talking  about 
the  junior  Prom  that  was  coming  up 
and  wondering  if  we  ought  to  take 
somebody  or  not,  when  around  the  cor- 
n<*r  came  Freddy.  She  caught  my  shirt 
sleeve. 

“I’ve  been  looking  for  you,”  she  said 
smooth  as  silk.  “Our  .sewing  club  is 
giving  a  party  two  weeks  from  tonight, 
and  we’re  supposed  to  bring  a  guest. 
W’ould  you  be  mine?” 

A  sewing-club  party!  What  did  she 
think  I  was? 

“No!”  1  said  it  good  and  loud.  “I 
won’t  be  your  guest!  .Xnd  as  of  the 
jiresent,  I  want  you  to  leave  me  strictly 
alone.  Stay  out  of  my  notebook,  let  my 
lab  shelf  alone,  and  no  more  monkeying 
with  my  clarinet.  Is  that  clear?” 

She  let  her  hand  fall  away  from  my 
sleeve,  but  she  didn’t  change  expres¬ 
sion.  “Yes,”  she  .said  in  not  much  more 
than  a  whisper. 

I  didn’t  feel  ipiite  right  as  we  went 
on  down  the  hall,  but  she  had  it  cxjui- 
ing.  didn’t  she? 

The  afternoon  was  rugged.  I  was  late 
to  band  and  I  went  straight  to  my 
chair  and  sat  down,  anil  of  course  mv 
clarinet  was  still  ’way  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  Then  we  went  to 
English,  and  Mrs.  Chester  had  cooked 
up  a  test.  There  was  no  chance  to  get 
a  briefing  on  the  lesson  from  Freddy 
before  the  test  began. 

Friilay  went  by.  Freildy  staxeil  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  mv  path  and  hardly  even 
looki'il  at  me.  I  kept  ti'lling  m\  self  I 
was  jnetty  glad,  but  it  was  irritating, 
too,  if  you  see  w  hat  I  mean. 

0\er  the  wi'ekend  I  r.m  into  some 
interesting  information.  Bill,  M.irilyn’s 
boy  friend,  was  being  Ir.msferred  to 
another  job.  He  wouldn’t  be  there  for 
the  junior  Prom.  1  thought  if  nobody 
beat  me  to  it,  1  would  ask  .Marilyn  to 
go  to  the  prom  with  me.  I  got  shaky 
just  thinking  about  iP,  because  it  would 
be  the  first  time  I’d  acfualK  taken  a 
girl  to  a  ilance.  I  h.id  it  all  )ilanni'd 
that  when  school  was  out  .Monday  I’d 
ask  her. 

Mond.iy  we  got  our  English  papers 
I  back.  1  got  79  on  mine,  which  was 
I  plenty  good  enough  for  me.  But  Mrs. 
i  (.'hester  paused  by  FrediK’s  chair. 

I  “What  happened  to  \ou?  ”  she  asked. 

I  Of  course  everxboily  looked  oviT 
that  wav.  Then,  as  Mrs.  Chester  handed 
the  paper  down,  most  of  us  .saw  the  big 
red  57  written  across  the  top.  Once  be¬ 
fore,  I  h.iil  known  Freddy  to  get  a 
grade  in  the  SO’s,  but  that  was  the 
I  lowest. 

:  Freildy  looked  over  at  me  and  then 

away  again  real  fast.  “1  don’t  know 
what  happened,”  she  answered. 

But  I  (lid.  She  had  taken  that  exam 
1  the  day  she  askeil  me  to  go  to  the 


New  cream  medicates  while 
you  sleep  ...  to  give  you 

clearer  sWn 
by  morning 

Works  all  night  to  heal  even  internally-caused 
blemishes. ..prevent  new  ones  from  forming 

Never  again  need  you  go  to  bed  with  ugly  pimples. ..and 
wake  up  to  find  them  even  bigger... perhaps  with  new 
ones  about  to  pop.  l  or  now  there’s  a  new  kind  of  medi¬ 
cation-proven  in  use  by  leading  skin  doctors.  It’s  Sentor 
Medicated  Acne  Cream.  And  it  works  even  on  blemishes 
that  are  caused  by  rich  foods  — or  emotional  upsets. 

You  just  smooth  a  thin  film  of  Sentor  Cream  over  your 
face  at  bedtime. . .over  pimples  of  neck,  back,  chest. 
tiHi.  Sentor  Cream  disappears  into  the  skin— leaves  a 
germ-fighting  film  that  works  to  give  you  clearer  skin 
by  morning.  Does  more  to  help  heal  pimples,  prevent 
spreading  than  any  other  cream  or  ointment  you  could 
buy  before.  Pleasant  to  use!  Sentor  Cream  is  greaselcss. 
colorless— won't  stain.  No  telltale  odor.  Ask  your  doc¬ 
tor-then  use  Sentor  Cream  regularly— xmr/mi'  tonight! 


The  perfect  overnitht 
medication  for  girls,  too. 

only  984  .so  KKI).  TAX  . -  -  . 

For  daytime  use,  try  skin-toned  Sentor  Medicated  Acne  Stick 
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party,  right  after  I  blew  iny  top,  and 
that’s  what  had  been  the  matter.  I 
could  tell  by  the  way  she  looked  at  me. 
It  was  a  peculiar  ft*eling  to  think  I 
could  get  Freddy  McKay  so  rattled 
she’d  flunk  an  exam. 

Well,  one  way  or  another,  Freddy 
was  bound  to  gum  up  the  works.  Think¬ 
ing  about  her  and  that  exam  when  the 
buzzer  rang,  I  was  out  on  the  ball 
diamond  before  I  remembered  I’d  been 
going  to  walk  Marilyn  home  and  ask 
her  for  a  date.  Well,  I’d  have  to  let  it 
go  for  a  day. 

That  night  I  had  the  most  cockeyed 
dream  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  was  pick¬ 
ing  flowers,  I  thought,  out  on  the  bluff 
above  Tracy’s  Cainon.  It  was  real 
steep,  and  just  above  me  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  yellow  flower,  but  every  time  I 
reached  to  pick  it,  it  sprang  a  little 
higher  up  the  bluff. 

I  was  trying  as  hard  as  I  could  to 
reach  it,  and  then  I  heard  a  voice  inside 
my  head.  “Watcha  trying  to  get  that 
flower  for,  Mike,  when  there’s  one  right 
here  beside  you?” 

I  turned  around,  and  there  beside  me 
was  a  small  flower  with  thin  blue  petals 
like  the  scarf  Freddy  had  worn  the  day 
before,  and  as  I  watched,  Freddy’s  face 
grew  out  of  its  center,  sort  of  sad,  and 
yet  forgiving,  too. 

I  just  made  it  to  school  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  1  entered  the  door,  I  saw 
Freddy  ahead  of  me.  She  had  put  her 
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books  up  on  the  radiator  and  was 
kneeling  down  to  tie  the  lace  of  her 
shoe.  She  had  on  the  same  scarf  she 
had  worn  the  day  before,  like  the  blue 
petals  of  the  flower  in  my  dream,  and 
even  when  she  was  kneeling,  there  was 
a  proud  tilt  to  her  head.  My  crazy  run¬ 
away  tongue  had  to  go  blabbing  before 
my  mind  had  time  to  take  command  of 
the  situation. 

“Freddy,”  I  said,  “will  you  go  to  the 
prom  with  me?” 

She  straightened  up  quick  as  a  wink, 
and  her  face  wasn’t  a  bit  forgiving  as  it 
had  lH*en  in  the  dream. 

“No,  I  mean  it,  Freddy.  Go  ahead 
and  turn  me  down  if  you  want  to.  I 
know  I’ve  got  it  coming.” 

She  was  still  so  long  I  thought  she 
wasn’t  going  to  answer  at  all.  Then 
she  answered.  “You  know  I’d  never 
turn  you  down,  Mike.”  And  she  was 
looking  at  me— well,  the  way  she  was 
looking  I  thought  we’d  better  get  on 
with  the  conversation. 

“I’ll  be  by  at  nine  o’clock,”  I  said, 
though  the  prom  was  four  days  away, 
and  I  would  see  her  in  school  on  every 
one  of  them. 

“Okay.”  A  gleam  came  into  her  eye. 
“You’re  sure  you  won’t  change  your 
mind  about  the  sewing  club—” 

“Listen,  woman—”  I  broke  in.  With 
a  girl  like  Freddy  you  had  to  get  things 
straight  right  off  the  bat.  “I  said  1 
wasn’t,  didn’t  I?  Well,  that’s  what  I 
meant.  If  we’re  going  together,  we’re 
going  my  way,  not  yours.  Have  you  got 
that  clear  in  your  mind?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  smiling  sort  of  blurry. 

“.\nd  furthermore,  you’re  not  to  go 
poking  around  in  my  locker  or  my 
notebook.” 

“.No,”  she  said. 

“.\nd  I  can  take  care  of  my  own 
instrument  in  band.” 

“Okay,”  she  said. 

“Well,  all  right,  then,”  I  told  her. 
“.•\re  you  going  to  stand  here  yapping 
and  be  late  for  biology?” 

I  started  down  the  hall  with  long 
fast  steps,  and  .she  came  along  with 
shorter  fa.ster  ones. 

.  .At  the  door  I  hesitated.  .Ml  the 
chairs  were  taken  but  two,  one  at  the 
back,  and  the  other  in  the  front. 

P'roddy  went  in  first  and  took  the 
nearer  chair,  while  I  went  back  to  the 
other  one.  I  stood  there  a  minute  l(M)k- 
ing  at  Bucky  and  Terry  sitting  not  far 
away,  at  M.irilyn  with  her  dimple 
coming  and  going,  at  the  other  kids 
with  their  faces  turned  toward  me. 

Just  let  somebody  laugh,  I  thought, 
or  even  smile,  and  he  was  going  to 
get  a  good  poke  on  the  kisser  the 
minute  school  was  out.  Th'*n  I  picked 
1  up  my  chair  and  carried  it  over  to 
I  w  here  Freddy  was. 


Keeps  you  cool  and  calm  ’cause  they 
fit  to  a  fare-thce-well- feel  like  noth¬ 
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Love  Letters 

(Coutimtvd  from  page  S8) 

fiitl  of  tlie  garden.  Just  before  tlie 
inarch  down  tlie  aisle  she  had  felt 
faint  with  suspense  and  her  father, 
nervous  himself  in  a  new  navy  blue 
suit,  had  whispered,  “Stop  looking  so 
pretty,  Annie.  You’ll  steal  the  show 
from  the  bride!” 

Later,  when  the  final  guest  had  left 
the  ret'eption,  her  mother  decided  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  “last  three  Andersons” 
should  go  to  a  movie,  leaving  the 
empty  house  with  its  clutter  of  plates 
with  cake  crumbs  and  half-filled  punch 
cups  to  be  cleared  away  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

From  the  papers  on  her  lap  .\nn 
sorted  out  a  heavy,  legal-looking  docu¬ 
ment,  turning  it  over  with  curiosity. 
I'he  paper  crackled  impressively  as  she 
unfolded  it.  It  was  the  mortgage  cove¬ 
nant  on  this  house,  paid  off  in  full  just 
five  years  ago.  Ann  puzzled  the  date 
oxer,  trying  to  sort  out  the  years  in  her 
mind.  She  had  known  about  the  mort¬ 
gage,  of  course,  but  in  a  vague  way. 
I  he  day  the  last  payment  xx  as  made, 
she  had  been  at  summer  camp.  Five 
years  ago.  That  was  odd,  very  odd. 
She  was  12  then  and  should  have  re- 
memlx'ied  more  clearly.  Offhand,  she 
would  have  guessed  it  was  all  years  and 
years  in  the  past,  something  that  had 
happened  when  she  was  just  a  child. 

The  voice  of  the  TV  announcer 
sounded  up  from  the  living  room, 
muted  now.  Outside  the  attic  window  a 
small  swarm  of  late  wasps,  their  bodies 
heavy  with  the  coming  winter,  jogged 
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and  bumped  again.st  the  pane.  Ann 
wa.s  conscious,  with  a  dreamlike  de¬ 
tachment,  that  a  solemnity  had  crept 
into  the  afternoon.  With  fingers  that 
seemed  to  be  thinking  for  themselves, 
she  picked  a  packet  from  the  other 
papers.  Three  folded  birth  certificates, 
three  together.  One  for  her,  one  for 
Marcia,  and  one  for  David  Anthony 
.\nder.son,  born  before  either  of  them. 

-Ann  had  heard  about  that  brother, 
exen  bragged  about  him  a  little  when 
she  was  younger  and  other  girls  talked 
about  their  brothers.  But  he  had  never 
seemed  a  reality.  It  had  never  seemed 
possible— or  important— that  a  David 
.\nthony  Anderson  had  lived  long 
enough,  even  the  one  year  of  his  life, 
to  have  his  name  recorded  soberly, 
with  such  hopeful  finality,  on  a  birth 
certificate.  Ann  shivered  a  little,  even 
in  the  fall  sunlight,  sensing  a  memory 
so  slight  that  it  was  more  like  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  memory.  She  slipped  the  birth 
certificate  thoughtfully  into  place. 

In  a  moment  the  poignancy  turned 
into  remote  alarm.  From  the  scattered 
bo.xfnl  on  her  knees  came  a  thick  brown 
envelope  with  the  address  of  a  local 
loan  company  on  one  corner.  Inside 
was  the  receipt  for  the  payment  of  a 
$1,000  loan,  dated  the  year  she  was 
born,  (dipped  with  it  was  a  pad  of 
monthly  payment  receipts,  26  in  all. 
$1,000.  ft  was  the  year  when  .Marcia 
was  eight  and  looked  like  tho.se  old 
snapshots  with  low  bangs  and  two 
teeth  out.  Twenty-si.x  months— and  I 
didn’t  even  know  at  all. 

Next  was  a  bill  from  the  hospital  for 
the  summer  Marcia  broke  her  leg  jump¬ 
ing  off  the  front  porch,  a  little  blue  rib¬ 
bon  marked  “First  Place”  that  Mr. 
.Anderson  had  won  in  a  race  at  a  com¬ 
pany  picnic,  a  valentine  with  a  heart 
of  real  satin  and  a  little  envelope  with 
six  tiny  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  so 
round  and  fine  that  for  a  moment  .Ann 
thought  they  were  some  kind  of  strange 
flower  seeds  cupped  in  her  hand. 
There  were  a  couple  of  swatches  of 
fine  brcKiide  and  a  snapshot  of  a  little 
white  terrier  named  Mac,  who  had 
been  liit  by  a  car  years  ago. 

There  was  a  receipt  for  a  bicycle,  paid 
for  in  installments  for  six  months  after 
Christmas;  a  dark  snapshot  taken  at  a 
family  birthday  dinner,  everyone  looking 
unnatural  with  his  head  screwed  round 
to  face  the  camera,  and  two  small 
bracelets  Ann  had  worn  till  she  was 
seven,  when  they  got  so  tight  that  her 
father  had  to  file  them  off  her  wrist 
one  hot,  summer  evening.  There  were 
other  things,  all  mixed  up  and  discon¬ 
nected.  But  there  should  be  more,  more 
th  an  this,  Ann  thought  to  herself,  more 
to  save  out  of  a  whole  lifetime. 

On  her  knee  was  a  piece  of  tissue 


paper,  folded  so  carefully  around  a 
small,  fragile  form  that  she  thought  for 
a  moment  it  was  a  curl  of  child’s  hair. 
But  it  xxas  a  rose,  a  yelloxv  brier  rose, 
pressed  open  and  flat,  so  dry  that  a 
petal  fluttered  to  the  floor  as  Ann 
looked  at  it.  C'arefully  she  picked  it  up 
xvith  the  tip  of  a  xvet  finger,  putting  it 
back  in  the  tissue  paper  as  gently  as 
if  it  xvere  a  butterfly’s  xving.  On  the 
paper,  xvith  a  pencil  that  had  torn  the 
light  tissue,  .someone  had  printed  the 
xvord  “June.”  No  date,  no  comment, 
nothing  more.  |ust  the  xxord  “June.” 
In  another  enxelope  xxas  a  small  dance 
program,  the  tinx  pencil  .still  hanging 
on  a  silken  cord.  .After  each  dance  num¬ 
ber  a  line  had  been  draxvn  xvith  a  single 
firmstroke.  Someone  had  marked  him¬ 
self  for  the  xvhole  evening. 

There  xvere  other  things,  many  of 

them,  tumbletl  and  mixed  together, 
but  the  need  to  see  them  xxas  gone. 
Ann  couldn’t  tell  if  it  xxas  a  .sudden 
feeling  of  love  or  loathing  that  made 
her  gather  the  papers  from  her  lap  and 
cram  them  back  into  the  box,  mortgage 
papers  at  the  bottom,  the  yelloxv  rose 
laid  last  and  carefully  on  top.  She  sat 

then,  huddled  on  the  cushions,  the  box 
still  in  her  hands.  It  xvas  an  oddly  un¬ 
happy  moment,  not  a  guilty  one  but 
somehoxv  too  intimate,  too  personal. 

It  xxas  difficult  to  realize  for  the  first 
time  xvhat  older  people  thought  impor¬ 
tant,  almost  impossible  to  alloxv  them  a 
secret  life  of  intensity,  happine.ss,  tri¬ 
umphs  anil  passion  about  xvhich  they 
had  told  yon  nothing.  For  Ann,  the 
moment  xxas  not  a  turning  point  or  a 
daxvning  of  truth.  Rather  it  xvas  like 
finding  again  something  she  had  knoxvn 
all  along  but  hadn’t  needed  to  remem¬ 
ber  till  noxv.  .A  xvoman  had  looked  at 
another  xvoman’s  loxe  and  xvas  jarred 
by  the  unxxanted  realization  that  she 
could  underst.mil  xvhat  she  saxv  there. 

Doxx  iistairs  the  phone  rang  and 
through  the  imiflle  of  spaetj  there  xvas 
the  moxement  of  someone  going  to 
answer,  ft  must  be  nearly  four  o’cliK'k. 

If  .Marcia  calls  upstairs  to  tell  me 
that  it’s  Johnnie,  .Ann  thought  to  her¬ 
self,  I’ll  ask  her  to  hax'o  him  call  back 
later.  I  xvant  to  talk  to  him— but  just  a 
little  later,  not  noxv. 

At  that  moment  Johnnie,  xvith  his 
strong  young  body,  his  needs  and  xvor- 
ries,  seemed  near  and  more  important 
than  ever  before.  But  something  had 
changed,  something  xvas  different— 
and  she  had  to  tell  him  that  xvhen  she 
s.Txv  him  again.  Bight  noxv  she  needed 
to  think  alone,  to  decide  what  it  xvas 
she  really  xvanted  to  say  to  her  family 
xvhen  she  xvent  doxvnstairs.  The  xvords 
could  be  simple.  W’hatever  they  xvere, 
hoxvever  she  said  them,  .Ann  knexv  noxv, 
they  xvould  be  understood. 
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•  Second  of  a  series 


identify 

these 

cuts 


Rft  (rack)  raMt 
Craws  ramt 
Rft  cksp 
Frtsck  cksp 
RMttt  sr  RrtMtf 


Lsf  raast 
L«l  stMk 
RwMdkwMciwptt 
SqMTS  rat, 
*rall«d  ar 
*raslii««  skasMar 
raofftt 
Skoakt 


*Raliad  siHaia 
raast 

Skfaia  ckap 


Rioda  boaackaptt 
Sqaora  cat, 
*rallad  ar 
*ca$kioa  shodder 
raasttt 
Sarataga  ckopf 


raast 


laia  ckap 
Eaglisk  ckap 
Kidaay  ckap 
Laia  raast 
^Ralladlaia 


caiied 


LEARN  ABOUT  LAMB  , 

Direct  from  Meat  Headquarters  A 


these 

hones 


for 

Dry 

or 

Moist 

Cooking 

Methods 


(with  dry  heat) 

oven-roasting:  Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (325°F.) 
fat  side  up,  on  a  rack  in  a  low,  open  pan.  Do  not 
sear  or  add  water.  Use  a  meat  thermometer 
175®F. — medium;  180®F. — well-done, 
oven-broiling:  Preheat  broiler  to  degree  re¬ 
quired  by  your  range  for  best  results.  Slash  fat 
edges  of  1  to  2  inch  thick  chops.  Broil  on  rack  3 
inches  from  heat  until  done  as  desired.  Turn  once, 
pan -broiling  and  frying:  Chops  thinner  than 
1  inch  may  be  pan-broiled  in  a  heavy,  lightly 
greased,  0|)en  skillet.  Brown  well  on  both  sides. 
Reduce  heat.  Turn  as  necessary  to  cook  evenly. 
Use  no  water.  Season  as  desired.  To  pan-fry  use 
slightly  more  fat. 


(with  moist  heat) 

braising  (includes  stewing): 
Season  meat  or  dip  into 
seasoned  flour.  Brown  slowly 
in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat, 
turning  to  brown  evenly  in  a 
heavy  skillet  or  kettle.  Season. 
Add  herbs,  spices  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  additional  seasoning  if 
desired,  and  a  small  amount  of 
liquid.  Cover  and  cook  until 
fork -tender  on  top  of  range  or 
in  a  360®F.  oven. 


All  Cuts  Rich  in  High-Quality  Meat  Protein 

The  concentrated  high-quality  protein  in  meat  supplies  the  body  with 
the  essential  amino  acids  needed  for  growth  and  repair  of  muscle  tissue 
and  hlood,  building  resistance  to  infections,  and  supplementing  in¬ 
complete  protein  from  other  sources. 

*  Boneless 

t  Must  be  cooked  by  moist  heat  methods 
tt  May  be  cooked  by  moist  or  dry  heat  methods 


PreiDiut 


The  two  most  trusted 
words  in  meat. 


^  YOU  Will  srp  Piccadilly 
V  Circus.  London's  Times 
;  ..  Suuarr,  often  called  the 
"crossroads  of  the  world." 


YOU  WILL  thrill  to  the 
dazzling  Crown  Jewels, 
now  safely  stored  In 
the  once-lnfamous 
Tower  of  London. 


of  Queen 
;  colorful : 


THE  AMERICAN  >  ’  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  invites  you  to  accept  this  exciting 
“tour"  of  ENGLAND...plus  a  FULL-COLOR  WALL  MAP  OF  THE  W0RLD...a  Combined 
$3.00  Value  for  only  10<  . . .  to  introduce  you  to  the  Around  the  World  Program 


Yr.S,  just  t)nc  dime  takes  you  on  a  "ma|;ic 
iar[x-t  "  tour  of  Merrie  tnj’land.  Without 
stirring  from  your  home  you  can  explore  every 
niHik  and  cranny  of  this  storied  island.  You 
will  see  the  thatch-roofed  cottage  of  Shakes¬ 
peare's  bride.  Anne  llathassay  .  .  .  the  VC'hite 
Cliffs  of  Dover  .  .  the  original  round  table  of 
King  Arthur,"  a  circle  of  thick  oak  P  feet 


graphs  and  an  informative  illustrated  guide-book 
album  with  spaces  for  mounting  the  prints.  Hy 
means  of  these  prints  and  albums,  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  American  Geographical  Stniety 
t-xix-rts.  you  and  your  youngsters  "visit”  a  dilferent 
country  every  month.  You  go  sightseeing  in 
strange  cities.  In  quaint  little  villages  you  observe 
native  customs  and  crafts.  An  expert  on  the  region 
spins  stones  ot  great  battles,  heroes,  legends. 


HI 

across  .  .  .  the  strange,  ancient  motiuments  of 
Stonehetige.  You  will  ride  a  double-decker  bus 
through  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  Times  Square  of 
London  .  .  .  visit  the  bell  foundry  where  our 
own  Liberty  bell  was  cast  .  .  .  and  rest  in  the 
shade  of  the  greenwood  trees  of  Robin  HixkI's 
SfierwtKid  Forest.  )'ou  mil  i^et  to  know  more 
about  England  than  many  tourists  who  actually 
visit  there  in  person! 

Mow  Yoo  "Viiif"  a  Different 
land  Bath  Month 


Helps  You  in  Later  Life,  Tool 

Here  is  an  educational  hobby  that  the  whole 
family  can  share.  It  will  give  you  a  tremendous 
advantage  not  only  in  schixil  hut  in  later  life,  in 
a  world  where  other  countries  are  only  hours  away 
hy  air.  "Wju  also  will  find  this  an  enjoyable  way 
of  planning  or  re-living  trips. 

Just  Mail  Coupon 
With  Only  Ten  Cents 

To  acquaint  yourself  with  this  new  project. 


accept  the  offer  described  here  There  is  no  cost 
or  obligation  whatever  —  this  is  merely  a  "dem¬ 
onstration”  offer.  If.  however,  you  arc  delighted 
with  your  trial  package  and  do  wish  to  continue 
on  your  "trip  around  the  world.”  you  pay  only 
$1  for  each  monthly  tour  thereafter.  And  you 
may  cancel  at  any  time.  Mail  the  coupon  below  — 
with  only  IOC  —  at  once. 

AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY'S 
Around  the  World  Program,  Dept.  CB-3, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


THR  AMIRK.AN  GROGRAPHICAL  SOCI 
FT^'  makes  this  generous  offer  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  new  kind  of  education  hobby  —  an  exciting 
way  for  young  and  old  to  learn  about  the  people 
and  lands  of  our  wonderful  world. 

Each  month  you  receive  a  set  of  full-color  photo- 


A  $3  Value  — 
for  only  lOC 

0  25  breathtaking 
PULL-COLOR 
prints  of  Enaland's 
fascinating  sights. 

O  Authoritative  al¬ 
bum  on  England  In 
which  to  mount  pic¬ 
tures.  plus  informative 
text. 

©Giant  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  in  beautiful 
color,  prepared  by  leading  geographical  ex¬ 
perts.  Opens  to  3'j  feet  wide!  Retail  value  $2  00 
If  you  continue,  you  will  receive  Free  a  beau¬ 
tiful  library  case,  large  enough  tO  hold  a  number 
of  albums. 


Name. 


City. 


American  Geographical  Society's 
Around  the  World  Program 
Dept.  CE-3,  Carden  City,  N.  Y. 

1  enclose  ten  cents  Please  send  me  at  once 
my  intrcxluctory  package  consisting  ot  i  1  )  the 
informative  "guidebcxik  album”  on  England.  Address 
(  2 )  twcnty  iive  beauciiul  lull-color  reprcxluc 
tions  to  mount  in  the  album,  and  f  ^  1  the  giant 
s'i  ft  wide  full<olor  Map  of  the  World. 

Alter  examining  this  package.  I  will  decide 
whether  or  not  1  wish  to  continue.  It  not.  1 
will  simply  let  you  know  It  1  do  continue,  you 
will  send  me  a  new  Around  the  World  album 
complete  with  a  set  of  color  prints  each  month 
tor  only  $1  plus  shipping  As  I  collect  my 
albums  you  will  send  me  FREE  a  handsome 
pull-drawer  library  case  in  which  to  store  them. 

1  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  minimum  numbet 
of  albums  and  1  am  free  to  resign  at  any  time. 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


.Zone. 


State . 

Parent's  Signature  lit  mu  are  under  16) 


Same  Offer  tn  Canada-  Address  lOS  Bond  St., 
Toronto  2.  f Offer  good  onis  in  V.S  A  and  Canada) 

W^OAYP 


